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DiPAITMINT  or  AOIICULTUIB, 

ViCTotu,  B.C.,  March  1st,  1918. 

To  Hit  Honour  Sir  Fiank  Stillman  Barnard,  K.C.M.O., 
Lteutenant-Cfovemor  of  the  Province  of  Britiih  Columbia. 

Mat  it  pliam  Your  Honour: 

I  bare  the  honour  to  rabmit  herewith  for  yoar  contideration  Bnlletin 
No.  77,  "  Hbeep-ralMing  io  Briti«h  Coltunbia,"  prepared  by  8.  H.  Hopkins, 
Aniatant  Lire  Btock  Comminioner,  under  the  direction  (rf  Wm.  E.  Scott, 
D^uty  Minister  of  AgricuHnre 

JOHN  OLIVEB, 

Mini$ttr  of  Agriculture. 


■^  r 


Dbpaitmnnt  or  Aoricultukk, 

ViCTOiM,^  B.C.,  March  lit,  1018. 
Hon.  John  Oliver, 

iHninter  of  Agricultttrt,  Victoria,  B.C. 

8»,— I  hare  the  hononr  to  Mibmit  herewith  for  jour  approral 
Bulletin  Mo.  n,  entitled  "  8heep-raUing  in  British  Columbia,"  which  han 
been  iH«pared  bj  8.  H.  Hopttina,  \aaiatant  Live  Stock  Comniaiinner,  of 
the  Lire  Stock  Branch  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  lie, 
Rir, 
Tour  obediont  aerrant, 

WM.  E.  SCOTT, 
Deputy  Minitter  of  Agricv  turt. 
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SHEEP  RAISING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


IK  Mt-kon  or  amiBtalB  ikMp  '•  mm  of  Mr  Provlnrial  iMtliMfc  ait^Mr- 
iBf  oa  tk«  «Mt  of  araM  of  Brtllah  OohnaMa.  Dowaatir  abaap-ralat&g, 
kowtrvr.  haa  aot  jwt  baan  HvaB  tiM  attanflon  It  <haanria.  Tbt  caaava 
af  T  ahowa  imly  tbov*  aojom  aiiaap  In  tbia  ProvliM*  of  star  WBOJOOO 
aqnaia  mllaa.  WbUa  Um  raMnc  of  rattla,  honaa,  and  baga  baa  ataadlly 
Incraaaad.  tba  abaap  Indoalrr  baa  laggad  babind  aatil  racMillr,  not- 

wltbataadlng  tba  fart  tbat  moat  of  oar  agrlcaltunil  land  la  tmlnaatly  auliabla,  and 

a  good  proportion  of  It  mora  aaltabla  for  ahaap-ralaing  !!■  ■■  fvt  anjr  otbar  Una  of 

Indnatry. 

Britlab  Colombia  la  far  from  bdni  atlf-rappor    .:    >    tba  BMttar  of  abaap, 

altbongb  tba  Importa  of  abaap  and  matton  are  batag  .    <>     j,  aa  can  ba  aaaa  from 

tba  followlDg  aguraa:— 

iMKNrra  or  Suur  and  Muttcm  mio  Barriaii  C'olvmbi*. 


itif.          1           lait. 

tfl«. 

Ka. 

Valat.    1       Ma. 

ValM, 

Ma. 

Valat. 

Bbaapfanaertad  fraai  for- 

•Ignpobta 
Bbaap  laiportad  from 

otbar  PraftMoa 
IfatiM  Importtd  from 

fortiflapointa 
Mutton  Importad   from 

otbar  Prorlncaa 

U,2S4 
8SM80 

IMMU 

eioaoT 
a6.on 

94,485 

suas 

U21,4SI8 

I8T40S 
217.488 
828,808 

178.280 

883711 

17311 

3.8i^7n 

13Ta041 

8  31A874 
108,2m 
378Att 
S08348 

Tetaia  

... 

MOSMS 

1814,848 

... 

11,001.088 

Khsxt  Por>       loR  or  Vabwc*  CoiRTuca. 

Britlab  C  <Inmbia     fiO.OOO 

Canada 2,,a88,O0O 

1^-iltad  8tat<H    t  .'.mei'lca  {SO,boO,000 

Ana-ralla 82,000,000 

.    .  ■  Zaalaad 28,000,000 

Unltad  Kingdom 28,000,000 

Tba  foundation  of  tba  ibaap  Indnatry  In  Britlab  Columbia  waa  tba  flrat  flock 
brougbt  in  from  California  by  tba  Hudaon'a  Bay  Company  In  tba  early  part  of  tba 
ninetaantb  century.  Theae  abeep  weie  flnt  kept  at  Fort  Niaqnally,  near  what  la  now 
tba  City  of  Tacoma,  Waahlncton.  On  tbn  eatabllahment  of  a  Hudaon'a  Bay  poat  at 
Victoria  in  184S,  abeep  were  brojgbt  from  Fort  NIaqually  to  atock  tbe  company'a 
farm.  In  tbe  year  1846,  when  tbe  Internationa:  Boundary-line  aettlement  placed 
Fort  NIaqually  In  tbe  United  Btatea,  tbe  flocka  tbere  were  diaperaed  to  form  tbe 
foundation  for  the  preaent  large  abeep  induatry  In  Oregon  and  Waabington.  In  1840 
tbe  flocka  numbered  sereral  hundred  bead  on  what  ia  now  the  alte  of  Victrrla. 
Well-bred  rams  were  Imported  from  Oreat  Britain  round  Cape  Horn.  Theae  eep 
had  to  be  guarded  by  irmed  Indian  ahepberda  and  corralled  at  nlgbt.  Some  .Mea, 
of  courae,  occurred  f-  jIB  the  ravagea  of  pantbera,  wolrea,  beara,  and  dogs,  and  on  one 
occaalon  a  band  of  Indians  from  up  tbe  Ooaat  raided  the  settlement,  killed  a 
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DvAnMBfT  or  AoBicut;n;n. 


,-1. 


SrtSin*  WIta«  ^J'hT*  ^-  ■**  •"«*■«>•  «  Brithl.  gunbct  Ti.lt«i 
«e  inaun  rlllate  and  tbe  mnnleren  were  baoMd.  Hiom  nloiiMir  floHrm.^... 
wooMm,,!.  .t  our  pr^t^y  h.ndniD«.  to  .SSSJiuSr  *»*»*«*«" 

OnUrto.    Th.  todurtry  .pre«|  to  the  Uand.  lu  the  0«lf  of  G«,rgl..  VTwSn  ^ 

WMd..  whence  they  were  .hipped  to  Victor!,  a.  the  prodnee  of  CanadteBTwwT 

zz^i  rorr..^r ""  "• "'-""  •"••-  *"-  — -^  "-S 

intei'!!-*''!  !!**!^'?'  «'^*""«*  »«««>PT«nchl.,g  was  a  floarlAtog  indnrtry  in  the 

;njm  If,:  ^:^'  ""^""^ '" ''""""  •"*  ^"^^  Lane  iSinS^.  ll; 

-i»r  ;^  x'  *  •*  '"  *•**  *"*'  «*«Pt  «»«t  ta  ■ome  caaea  the  rama  were 

^Zft,,  '"■*:"'  »'  P~^«<»i»«  hay  the  lower  benche.  weiH^t  un^^^^ 

^«    rbll^rr*^."""'"!!^"^-    '- *•«  ««»wln«  aea^^TtbeTn^ 
VtIZ  *"'•'«*•'  •leraOona  aa  the  regetatton  atarted  to  grow.    In  this  way  ^ 

t^  r7^al^.rr\!?""'-    "•  "•**"  *>»  ■^'»»«»  «»"">  P'<*  '"I  cho^ 
U  JT  f^^  *"  "^  ***"•    ^*''' '»'''°»  to  clo«»-  wsttlement.  they  cannot 

^wli^^'^Z^tS":  "r'*!'  "'"  """'«*  *«'»•  "  '"*«'•  bot  wLn  C 
uwinffled  the  aheep  had  to  be  marketed  at  the  Coaat    Tbe  coat  of  tnir«n«^  f„ 

>lrtorU  and  the  low  price.  (|8  to  |4  each.  ««I  5  to  10  c«.fTpoi„?rTJ^ 
2ld2'?  •"««"*""»»  "'««  A'»*''««»  *eep  dl«»nr.,ed  the  InterT^^raT^a 
™1^  l^  T  *"*  "•****  '^»'*y  "'  *^  cattlemen,  who  claimed  thTtte-*^' 
rnlned  the  graalng.  and  who  were  not  above  re«>rtlng  to  penwnaT  t1oI««     <^ 

iTlL^rerTeSrd-'nr  *""'"^*'  "''  "•«"  --"''•-  ''•"'  ^^^^^^ 

for  tiVi«*l!^*,''"""T"*  "^  'n'reaaing  of  the  amaller  flock,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  l.rg«t  increaw  In  number,  of  .beep  In  the  Proyln«>.    On  the  rTcb^rJ^ 

DISTRICTS  FOR  SHEEP.RAISINQ. 


Bhbep-baibino  in  Buitish  Columbia. 


and  a  ipecics  of  tick  which  cauaea  paralyali  has  canaed  trouble  In  the  Blmllkameeu 
District.  The  Dlatrlcta  of  Cariboo  and  Cbllcotin  are  vaat  areaa  In  which  the  cattle 
InteresU  uold  away,  but  In  the  more  outlying  parU  openings  exist  for  grasing  sheep. 
It  Is  not  lawful  to  run  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  same  commonage.  A  large  common 
exists  In  the  Cariboo  and  a  small  one  In  the  Nicola  District.  The  difficulty  here, 
as  In  most  Interior  districts,  will  not  be  to  And  summer  range,  but  to  obtain  land  on 
which  to  grow  the  winter  feed  wlilch  must  be  provided  to  ensure  success.  This, 
in  many  of  the  Interior  secUons,  will  have  to  be  grown  under  irrigation.  The  lower 
l»rt  of  the  North  Thomi)son  Valley  and  the  district  around  Kamloops  likewise 
affords  Hne  openings  under  similar  conditions.  The  Southern  Okanagan  District  in 
the  Dry  Belt  has  areas  most  suitable  for  grazing  sheep,  and  the  snowfall  is  light, 
but  It  will  be  necessary  to  wintcf-feeil  to  some  extent.  The  frult-growinif  industry 
has,  of  course,  taken  most  of  the  irrigable  hay  land  available  In  this  district.  The 
Nicola  District  is  already  well  stotki-d  with  cattle,  but  In  the  Ashcroft  District  some 
large  flocks  are  run.  Ttiere  are  oiwnings  also  In  the  East  Kootenay  District,  which 
Is  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  with  severe  winters,  making 
the  growing  of  winter  feed  under  Irrigation  a  necessity.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
northern  districts  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Is  the  lack  of  open  range.  The 
Coast  districts  where  not  settled  are  almost  all  heavily  timbered.  Most  of  the  pure- 
bred flocks  are  at  present  on  the  smaller  (dairy)  farms  In  the  Coast  districts,  mainly 
iu  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley  and  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Gulf  Islands.  Cougiini 
sometimes  cause  losses,  especially  on  Vancouver  Island,  but  on  the  smaller  Gulf 
Islands  there  are  no  wild-animal  pests  to  destroy  sheep  except  eagles,  whicli  occasion- 
ally take  a  lamb. 

AOVANTAQE8  AND  PROFITS  IN  8HEEP-RAI8INQ. 

Although  sheet)  are  not  as  prolltle  as  hogs,  they  bring  returns  almost  as  quickly, 
and  do  not  require  as  much  labour  or  cxjH'nslve  grain  feed.  The  returns  from  wool 
alone  may  be  generally  reckoned  as  sufflclent  to  pay  for  the  ewe's  keep  for  the  year. 
Tiie  lanib-*rop  should  average  one  to  every  ewe,  so  that  after  deducting  interest  and 
cost  of  labour  the  returns  from  lambs  and  mutton  are  almost  clear  profit.  Iloughly 
siK-akliig,  tlip  gross  returns  every  year  should  equal  the  capital  invested  in  the  breed- 
ing flwk.  with  good  inanagenioiit.  Slicep  will  eat  00  iH>r  cent,  of  the  weeds  com- 
monly found  on  our  farms,  converting  them  Into  wool,  mutton,  and  valuable  fertiliser. 
Sheep  can  l>e  made  to  save  a  gre.t  deni  of  labour  by  having  them  hancst  the  crops 
themselves,  at  the  s.nnie  time  enriching  the  land.  Grain  left  In  the  stubble  and 
volunteer  growtii  after  liarvest  Is  not  wasted  If  sheep  are  kept.  On  a  dairy-farm 
sheep  do  well  put  on  l)iistures  after  they  have  been  eaten  down  by  cows. 

FACTORS  GOVERNING  CHOICE  OF  A  BREED. 

Our  douH-stic  breed  of  slieep  are  all  descended  ori«luully  from  wild  niountaln- 
sheeif— probably  from  an  Asiatic  wild  variety.  The  aucccssfui  management  of  sheep 
is  really  based  on  the  above  fact.  .Sheep  are  by  nature  the  Inhaoltants  of  only 
mountainous  areas.  Their  natural  home  Is  In  the  high  altitudes,  which  provide  free 
range,  a  wide  variety  of  food,  and  soil  conditions  which  ensure  i)erfe<t  dralnoge  and 
freedom  from  the  numerous  forms  of  parasites  which  abound  In  damper  lowland 
soils.  Even  with  those  breeds  that  have  been  develoiied  iu  domestication  for  low- 
land conditions,  we  have  to  guard  all  the  time  against  the  effects  of  a  more  or  less 
unnatural  environment. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  BREED? 

This  deiwnds  mainly  on  the  altitude  and  climate  of  the  locality,  kind  of  feed 
available,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  entenirlse.  Where  there  are  many  sheep  already 
In  the  district  It  will  prolmbly  pay  y<)U  to  choose  the  jwpular  breed.  There  are 
usually  good  reasons  for  it  being  popular. 
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DspAirrMKNT  Of  AaaicuLTUBE. 


The  larger  Jol^-wooI  breeda  have  been  dereloped  on  rich  bottom  landa  that 
/ii^^r*.  r^"*  ^^  '^^  "^  therefore  suited  to  ilmllar  condition,  on  moUt, 
fertile  Jowtand*.  The  smaller  breeds,  such  as  the  Southdown  and  Cherlot.  hare 
a  ways  been  actnstomed  in  tUelr  native  British  home  to  the  scantier  feed  of  the 
hilla  or  downs.  There  seems  to  be  some  connecUon  between  the  higher  quality  of 
wool  and  mutton  in  the  «naller  breed,  and  the  scanty  but  nutritious  vegetation  on 
Which  they  liave  been  developed.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  mountain  breeds  are 
smaller,  hardier,  and  more  active  than  the  lowland  breeds.  We  cannot  expect  to 
breed  good  sheep  of  the  larger  long-wool  braeds  on  elevated  and  broken  scant 
pasture.  The  effect  of  climate  has  to  be  considered.  For  Instance.  In  the  Interior 
the  smaller,  close-woolled  Down  breeds  will  stand  the  winter's  cold  and  snow  on  their 
♦hw..    I"  *""'  '"**'■•  ««*"■««««'  "heep.    On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  related 

that  the  flne-woolled  Merinos  were  a  failure  In  the  wet  climate  of  the  Willamette 
>  alley.  Oregon.  The  longK»ntlnued  driszle  made  the  hay  and  weed  seeds  on  thel- 
backs  sprout  and  become  green,  whereas  the  fleece  of  the  long-woolled  breeds  acted 
as  a  thatch,  carrying  the  water  off.  This  valley  is  iww  famous  for  its  LIncolns.  The 
larger  long-woolled  breeds.  Including  the  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  Romnev 
Marsh,  are  suited  to  Coast  conditions. 

«  ."  "J"*!?"  '^'"'  "'  "^^^  "'*  *"  **  ""''•"■  ""««  editions  a  certain  amount  of 
Merino  blood  Is  desirable,  as  these  sheep  are  the  easiest  to  herd. 

If  winter  or  "hothouse"  lambs  are  to  be  produced,  to  be  bom  In  the  fall  or 
ear  y  "Inter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  a  breed  which  can  l«  counted  on  to  iamb 
early,    rhe  Dorset,  Merino,  and  Tunis  breeds  are  most  useil  for  this  purpose. 

COMMUNITY  BREEOINQ. 
There  are  advantages  in  choosing  a  breed  favoured  by  the  majority.    You  can 
buy  stock  near  home  from  a  flock  you  know  is  su<*es8ful.    You  will  also  And  a  good 

ZIZ^  ^""'^  T*"  '■*'"  ''"'•'  *"  ■*"•  '*  "  «  «""»»  attraction  for  buyers  wheTa 
district  becomes  famous  for  one  particular  l,,.^.  There  Is  more  competition  In  the 
show-ring  and  fleld  If  others  keep  the  same  breed.  Hence  there  Is  more  stimulus  to 
raise  the  standard  of  your  flock.  Good  rams  are  procured  more  easily  a^cSly 
The  above  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  what  is  termed  "community  breeding" 

The  flockmaster-s  i-ersonal  preference  for  a  i-ertain  breed  counts,  however    'hc 
Is  more  likely  to  make  a  success  of  the  breed  In  which  he  Is  most  Irterested 
fh.  k"    ,"*1.''°''  ?''  '■"'■'""''  ""^^  *"*  segregated  into  the  different  districts  la  which 
V    IT^*  r"  'l*^'^'""^  «"<'  '»r  '^I'K-h  they  have  proved  especially  adapted 

No  be  er  examples  of  real  community  breeding  could  be  found,  auTtbe  degree  of 
perfection  and  nnlformlty  of  most  of  these  Old  Country  flocks  Is  surely  theTre^t 
result  of  community  breeding.  uneii 

BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 

All  domestic  sheep  on  this  continent  originated  from  Importations  from  European 
ZT^Lr,\  "',:°«'*''*  «''*«'"  *•>«*  -«  owe  most  of  our  present  breeds,  all  haWng 
rums,  and  Karakule.  The  above-mentioned  breeds,  with  the  exception  of  thTCts 
"It    T!t  "V       "^  *"*■  ^""^^  "<"■"  ""•'  Black-faced  Highland  breeds.    All  the 
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WtlQHT*  OP  SHECP  AND  rtCeCES. 


Hedlum-qnalltjr  Sbort-wool  Breeds. 


Mature  Ram. 


Mature  Ewe. 


Fleecei, 
Ram*. 


!  Lb. 

Southdown 170-100 

Bhropahire 175-250 

OttonJ    250-350 

Hampabire    226-275 

Doraet   Horn    200-225 

Suffolk  Down   200-240 

Cheviot    175-200 

Tunis   150 

Ryeland   200-225 

Fine-wool  Breedi.  | 

t 

Merino    150-175 

Rambouillet    175-225 

('oar$e-giiality  Long-wool  Bretdi. 

T^icester    225-275 

Cotawold    300-350 

J'incoln 250-375 

Romney   Mnrsh    200-225 

Wensleydale    200-250 

Illack-faeed    Highland    150 


Lb. 
125-130 
140-180 
180-276 
175200 
160-175 
150-200 
140-160 

120 
160-175 


100-125 
130-160 


Lb. 

10-12 

10-14 

12-16 

8-12 

8-10 

8-10 

7-11 

8-10 

12-14 

A.  30 
B,25 
CIS 
5-20 


Fleecea, 
Ewea. 


175  225 

12-14 

10-12 

200-250 

12-15 

11-12 

225-275 

15-18 

12-15 

175-200 

15-18 

12-ie 

175-225 

12-14 

10-12 

125 

1. .. 
tt-8 
8-11 
12 
6-8 
6-8 
7-9 
6-0 
7-0 
10-12 


A,  20 

B,  15 

C,  11 
10-12 


CLASSIFICATION  BASED  ON  ALTITUDE. 

Lowland  Breed*— Cotswolcl,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Rouiuey  Jlnrsh. 
Upland  Breed*— Merino,  Rambouillet,  Southdown.  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Oxford  Down,  Ryeland,  Tunis.  I>orset,  and  Wensleydale. 
Mountain  Breed*- Black-faced  Highland  and  Cheviot. 

THE  SOUTHDOWN. 

This  being  nrobably  the  oldest  breed  of  sheep  In  existence.  It  seems  fitting  that 
it  should  be  dealt  with  first.  The  breed  originated  In  a  low  iange  of  hills  In  South- 
eastern England,  known  as  the  South  Downs.  The  ancestors  of  the  Southdown  sheep 
of  to-day  were  small.  Ill-shaped,  homed  sheep  with  Hght  fleeces,  but  with  an  extra 
well-developed  leg  of  mutton.  Constant  selection  and  breeding  from  only  the  best 
rams  has  made  this  breed  what  it  Is  to-day— namely,  the  mutton  sheep  par  excellence. 
The  Southdown,  morepver,  baa  been  widely  used  In  the  development  of  nearly  all 
the  other  medium-wool  breeds. 

The  Southdown  is  the  smallest  of  the  mutton  breeds,  but  remarkably  compact. 
In  type  and  quality  they  are  the  mutton  Ideal.  They  are  called  "the  big  little 
.sheep  "  on  account  of  their  deceptive  weights.  This  breed  hns  oaptunil  the  majority 
of  the  prizes  In  the  annual  carcass  competitions  at  Chlcat; 

The  breed  Is  noted  for  Its  early-maturing  and  easy-keeping  qualities.  These 
small  sheep  will  thrive  on  pasture  that  would  be  Insufficient  for  larger  breeds.  They 
are  a  short  pasture  shwp.  Hence  if  given  very  liberal  feeding  lliere  is  danger  of 
them  getting  too  fat  to  breed.  The  ewes  are  fairly  prolific,  but  not  equal  to  the 
best.  The  faults  of  the  breed  are  that  they  are  small  and  the  fleeces  light.  How- 
ever, the  wool  Is  of  extra-goo<l  quality  for  a  medium-wool  breed. 

The  colour  of  the  face  may  be  brown  or  grey  or  mouse  colour.  The  forehead 
and  cheeks  should  Ih*  well  woolled. 


,    I 
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Depabtmknt  or  Aoiiculture. 


Soutbdown  ram. 


Ronthdnwn  ewe. 

THE  SHROPSHIRE. 

This  breed  has  proved  exceedingly  popular  iu  Canada.     It  originated  in  the 

Connty  of  Sl.ropsl.lre.  England,  by  using  tl,e  old  Morfe  Common  breed  as  foundation 

stock  and  improving  with  Southdown.  Cotswold,  and  Leicester  blood.    To  show  the 

improvement  which  has  taken  place  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Morfe  Common 


BHKEP-RAIBINO    in    nBITI8H   COLUMBIA. 
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Shropiblre  Down  rtm. 


Shropshire  Down  ewe. 
were  small,  lioniiKl  sheep  witli  lilafk,  browu,  or  siwtted  faces.  Tlielr  carcasses  only 
weighed  from  .1i5  lo  60  lb.  when  nintiire,  fiiid  the  aveniRe  weight  of  fleece  was  about 
2  lb.  The  modern  Shroi>sIilre  breed  liass  .spread  to  all  the  sheep  countries  of  the 
world.  It  is  UnowM  as  the  "  f.irnier's  sheei>"  from  the  profitable  combination  of 
wool  and  mutton  in  this  l)ree<l.  Itains  of  this  hnwl  b.ive  also  been  very  widely 
used  In  the  large-range  fIo''ks  on  this  continent.  The  breeil  is  very  adaptable  and 
soon  bee<mie8  acclimatized.  As  good  individuals  can  be  produced  here  na  in  the 
breed's  native  home. 
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Dkpabtme.vt  or  AaiicuLTrBE. 


Ttie'^M/T^^l!!,"  ""  f'^"*'"'"'*  •»d  proline  bn*d.  In  .!«  It  1.  nHKllun.. 
uKaium-wooiiea  bre«H».    In  the  past  the  breed  baa  been  faulted  for  belna  ll>ht  in 

x?«r'rerf:rr '"**  ?? """ """'  •^^  -  ♦•-  *^°  ^s^naii';  „^ 

ping  out.  Theae  faulta  are  now  leing  eliminated.  The  bead  and  face  of  the  nnrL 
thrt,^'"'""  •"•"""  •*  '''•"  '^'•^->  '^"•'  -«"•  ♦•>«»  «^^«  be'".;  S^t  hWden'^ 

THK  OXFORD  DOWN. 

r«™.  some  (<outhdown  blo<id  i.o  alw  sa  d  to  have  been  uaed  Thi.  nin»>  «/  ♦h«i. 
orWn  waa  Oxford  County.  Kngland.  At  nrat  there  wT.  ^t  Tad  ofTnlformUy 
1   ,   f,    Tf'  "  '"*'  ""•"""  '"  <■'«'«-'»««»•    Very  ««„.  howler,  the  bre^  t^k  o,^ 

Oxfo^l  SI  ?  Hampshire  ore  the  largert  of  the  medium- wool M  breed.  Th^ 
Oxford  fleece  la  long  and  heavy,  due  to  C«tawoId  foundation.  O-  lord  rama  n« 
popular  on  the  range,  producing  large  lambs  from  the  .mall-rang^  ewe.  ^e  0:^o^ 

^r  i";'::irrmit:rti^r.r  "r-  ""•'  """-^  "^^^  abunLrp':.t„rtoTK. 

ZIL  .  *'"^""«*""''8  Qoalltles  and  prolificacy  It  I.  abont  the  average.  Too  ooen 
fleece.,  .lark  apota  on  the  akin,  and  ocoi.lonal  black  fibre  mnat  be  wat^hed^rT^H 

rs  rthS^  'iT!JTT\^''  "''•^  """-"^  -^  -"  ctr*:!  wuhioS'o": 

ZJ^  i.r       :.r  °  *"  *"*'  ^y*    ^'•"»"'"  »'  '»<*  >«  «u  even  dark  grei-  or 

brown,  either  with  or  without  n  grey  .pot  on  tip  of  now.  '^ 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN. 

England  Ttb^TmrVf'irT  '"  '"  *"*'  "'""*''  "'  *"•«  """'*'  '""-«  '"  «<•«"*- 
WnSer  wem  I  Zni.  '''t..    "'""  "^'"'P""""  ^^e  wool^n-mlll.  eatabli.hed  at 

i.r^M^;.'"  •"'™>"°«  -»•">»-  "*  ,.™„„6,.  „,„„„,  ™.'';^' 

THE  SUFFOLK  DOWN. 


HllHKI>-B.\INI.N(>    IX    IIrITIDII    t'Ot'    "•!.» 
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Oxford  Down  raui. 


« 


Oxford  Down  ewe. 
this  breed  rauks  near  tlie  top.    They  are  an  earl.r-maturine  breeil.    'ITie  flee<'e,  how- 
ever. Is  a|>t  to  be  rather  liRht.    The  Suffolk  Is, a  fairly  large,  active,  u|mtaudlng 
sheep.    They  are  eharaoterlzed  by  their  Jet-black  head  and  legs,  being  darker  than 


le 


niPAnUIMT  or  AOBICULTUM. 


Uanptblre  Down  ram. 


Hampalilre  Down  ewe. 
any  of  the  other  breeds  In  these  points.    The  ears  are  pointed  and  are  frequently 

face  or  on  the  legs  from  the  knees  and  hooks  downward.    This  latter  pMnt  helps  to 
give  them  their  mmtandlng.  rather  lanky  appearance.    In  spite  of  this  they  d^ 


m^^'^sdi-mjm 


Banr-BAUiNO  in  Britmh  Columbu. 


IT 


Mt  to  food  adniDtago,  not  Maf  m  apt  to  bMOM  IomM  witk  UUow  u  an 
or  tlM  otter  toMda.    laffollu  aro  fairly  food  roatlon,  Mat  ao  actlvo  brwd. 


\ 


■affolk  OowB  tmm. 


-f 


Saffolk  Down  cwc. 

THE  DORSET  HORN. 

This  Is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Improved  breeds,  and  has  been  developed  largely 
by  selection  without  cniesinK.  For  centuries  a  similar  type  of  homed  sheep  existed 
In  Dorsetshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  In  the  south  of  England.  Thta  breed 
is  medium-sized,  white-faced,  and  both  sexes  are  homed.    Tbe  fleeces  are  rather 


If 


DwfAnuusr  or  Aoiicultcm. 


light  but  tb*  Bbra  l«  rtnr  wkltt,  and  black  to  MUam  mn.    Tba  Oonat  baa  tbt 

NpataUoo  of  being  tb«  niott  fwtll*  of  all  tb«  mutton  brMda.  vwaa  fiwiiiMiUr  pro- 
duclBf  tripMa.    AnMrtran  brwdm  report  from  140  to  170  pw  cmt.  lambKmik    Tha 


t 


Donet  Uorn  ewe. 
ewea  will  breed  either  fn  >  le  aprlngor  fall,  aa  dealred.  It  la  claimed  two  oropa  of 
lamba  a  year  can  be  obtained,  but  thla  not  wise.  The  ewea  are  good  mothera  and 
excellent  mllkera,  being  formerly  used  In  their  native  home  for  dairy  pnrpoaea.  On 
account  of  tbeae  qualltlea  Dorset  ewea  have  been  largely  n«ed  for  the  production  of 
winter  or  "hothouae"  lambs,  which  hnve  to  be  bom  In  the  fall  or  very  early  In  the 
year.  The  Iambs  grow  very  rapidly  and  show  a  tinlab  which  unfortunately  la  not 
carried  If  they  are  kept  aa  wethera.  The  light  shearing  qualltlea  and  the  fact  that 
the  Dorset  la  a  hard  feeder  are  the  main  objectlona  to  the  breed. 

THE  CHEVIOT. 
The  home  of  thla  attractive  Uttle  aheep       on  the  bordera  of  England  and 
Scotland.    The  anceatora  of  the  Cheviot  are  supposed  to  have  awum  ashore  from 


ChcTlot  ewe. 
the  wrecked  •hipi  of  the  Bpanish  Arnuida.  During  the  Middle  Agex  the  monks  kept 
flocka  of  this  breed  In  the  vicinity  of  the  monasteries.  Later,  Lincoln  and  Leicester 
blood  was  nsed  to  Improve  it.  At  the  beglnnInK  of  the  last  century  the  Cheviot 
breed  was  displaolng  the  Black-faced  Highland  In  Scotland  to  quite  an  extent,  but 
In  a  sefies  of  *•'  -^  winters  it  did  not  prove  hardy  enough  on  the  high  lands  of  the 
refion,  an'  .-faced  breed  came  back  to  Its  own.    Nowadays  the  two  breeds 


DvMtniarr  ov  Amaevuntm. 


y 


to  •  MMO.  MtlT%  u4  kM«r  Mwi.  Ob  tMr  Mtiv*  killa  ikasr  hMH  kr  irHtaf 
«i!I!!LmLT"7***  ""^  •■  **•  ■»••«*    »■  •P9t*nmM  ttHT  m  etou«it 

white,  but  tlM  flMCM  •»  ratlMT  Htfit.    n.  .WW  m  aood  ■Mtkm  ud  T.ry  pioliac. 

b!!  ■?*  ■  J'TJ"*"*'^  •*  **•"•  '*•'•  •■*  ■•  Cl»»»<»»»  •»  P»«w«t  »■  ttto 
PioTlBM,  *Mt  th*  brM«  ku  bMB  li>ti«liMwl  witk  Ttfjr  MtiwiMtorr  r«Milte  In  th« 
■on  karrM  ami  rimnttA  meUetm  tt  QiMtac. 

THirUNIt. 

«««'**!i'*'**^  '"'^  '""  Kiorthern  Afrloi.  Tk«  ant  pair  »«r*  brooght  om  la 
ITIft  and  th«  brtad  attalnad  grMt  popniarlty  In  tba  rldnitjr  of  Pklla«Mpbla  foe  tka 
qnallly  of  tMr  mnttoo.  Thin  knad  ha*  proTMl  vmt  hartlr  and  adaptabl*.  biin« 
aMa  to  Mand  allka  tba  •stNM  warmth  of  iha  lovthmi  StatM  and  tha  cold  of  tba 
■ortham  wlntara.  Tha  owaa  ara  vnrjr  ftrtlla,  and  will  mate  at  aluMat  any  aaaion. 
roc  tkia  ranaon  tha  Tonla  baa  baan  naad  foe  tba  production  of  aarly  "botbovaa" 
jyy-  ^»  »'«•  Arlaooa  Bxparinmt  Station  Tunia  rama  {trorad  avparlor  to  thoaa  of 
wvanlatber  mutton  brawla,  auch  aa  tha Osfordk  thropablra,  Doraat,  and  Uamfiahtrr. 
Itor  creaalDK  on  ranga  owaa.  Tba  Tunis  abaap  prorad  rarr  pioUllc,  bad  aswtltnt 
ranca  qnalltlaa,  and  witbatood  axtraflM  ba*t  and  tba  attacka  of  tba  bot-fly  lH»tter  than 
any  othar  bread.  Th*  rama  wara  aapaelally  food  In  tbcaa  polnta.  Tha  breed  la  amall 
and  aarlrmatarlng.  Both  aaxaa  ara  bomlaaa.  The  head  la  oorerrd  with  abort 
hair,  tawny-brown  or  brown  and  whita  In  colour.  The  eara  are  large,  broad,  and 
pandulona.  In  mntton  form  Ibia  braed  could  be  bette "J.  Tha  leg  of  mutton  la  apt 
to  be  light.  Tha  tall !«  broad  and  fat.  being  origlniCi/  n««d  aa  a  atorebouaa  lo  carry 
tha  animal  orer  famine  perloda.  Tba  flcaca  of  tha  Tenia  li  cU  :  along  with  the 
madlnm-wcolled  breeda. 

THE  RVILANn. 
Thia  braad  come*  from  Herefordahlre,  England,  from  a  diatrlct  formerly  noted 
for  rye-growing.  It  I*  lometimea  called  tt-  White-faced  Bbroprtilre.  The  old  Hye- 
laiida  were  a  amall.  whlte-facevt  breed,  •  lardy,  and  with  fleecea  of  excellent 
quality.  Thl*  breed  was  improved  by  cnwKing  with  tba  Lelceaier.  Theao  iibeet> 
became  rery  uimierona,  and  for  a  long  time  the  breed  wa*  an  Important  one.  Later 
the  other  down  brc^da  crowded  It  out  and  It  became  almoat  extinct.  Lately,  bow- 
ever,  the  breed  la  on  the  aacendancy.  Tbo  ewea  have  One  breeding  uualltlea,  being 
ex(«llent  motbers.  good  milker*,  and  very  fertile,  producing  many  twin*  aud  triplet*. 
The  Sootbdown  cro**ed  with  thl*  breed  reaulta  In  a  very  Bne  tyi»  of  *Leep.  They 
are  a  hardy  breed,  with  great  *prlng  of  rib.  They  are  eaally  fattened  an  1  thrive  on 
acanty  paature.  The  carca»8,  however,  la  apt  to  contain  too  much  UUow.  The  fleece 
la  quite  heavy  and  of  excellent  quality. 

THK  LEICESTER. 

The  KnKllsiJ  I-elceater  was  almoet  the  flrrt  of  tbu  modem  Improved  breeda  of 
llv«  atock,  and  thla  breed.  In  turn,  wa*  used  to  Improve  many  of  the  other  Brlttih 
breeda  of  abeep.  Not  only  tbia,  but  the  development  of  tbi»  brev'd  ahowed  the  way 
In  the  ginernl  Improvement  of  all  our  live  atock  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
laat  two  centurlea.  Robert  Bakewll.  of  Dlabley  Hall.  Leiceeterabire,  England,  began 
tbla  great  movement  In  the  agricultural  world  In  1705,  working  with  the  Old  Leiceater 
sheep  and  li.  , .roving  lh«u  by  careful  selection  and  breedlng-out  of  all  recognition. 
He  produced  sheep  which  would  Invariably  hand  down  their  cbaracterlatlca  to  tbelr 
offaprlng.  That  la  to  «ay,  he  fixed  the  type.  HI*  rama  were  widely  uaed  all  over 
England,  and  they  proved  remarkably  prepotent.  The  mutton,  however,  waa  not  of 
the  beat  quality,  being  coarse-grained  and  contalntng  too  much  fat  depoalted  on  the 
outalde  of  the  lean  Inatead  of  being  mixed  with  It.  Quality  baa  been  more  In  demand 
aince  tiien,  and  the  Old  EngUah  Leiceeter  breed  la  not  common. 
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Tnoii  ewe. 
The  Border  Leicester,  altboush  an  offAoot  of  the  Engllcb  I^elcester,  Is  a  dtattnct 
breed,  and  the  one  we  know  be«t  to-day.    It  was  developed  among  the  Cheviot  Hlllt 
from  aome  of  Bakewell's  stock.    Hie  motton  qoalltlea  were  Improved  and  the  head 
made  clean-cnt  and  free  from  wool. 
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Kyelar.d  ewe. 

The  Leicester  is  the  smairest  «f  the  long-woolled  breeds.  The  body  U  very  neat 
The  Rpring  of  rib  is  pronounced,  making  the  body  wide,  but  not  deep.  The  mutton 
Is  not  famous  for  Its  quality,  and  oh;  nable  tallow  Is  apt  to  be  present.  Tb» 
fleece  is  of  good  length,  banging  In  beautrful  ringlets  of  lustrous  wool.  In  fecundity 
and  early  maturity  they  are  Just  fair.  The  Leicester  Is  fairly  hardy  for  a  large 
breed,  but  aii  the  long-wools  require  plenty  of  feed. 
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Leicester  ewe. 
THE  COT8WOLO. 

This  Is  another  of  the  breeds  which  owe  their  early  Improvement  to  Leicester 
blood.  The  original  Cotswolde  existed  in  several  counties  of  the  West  Midlands  of 
England,  and  were  large  coarse-wool  sheep  of  great  vigour  and  constitution.  The 
modem  Cotswold  has  found  favour  in  America,  notably  in  Wisconsin  and  Oregon. 
In  the  moist  climate  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  Cotswolds  are  produced  that 
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CotnroU  ew« 

«m"JI?!J*^  *''*.°"'  ^'"'*'^  ™°  ^^'*^-  "  ^'  '""^'y  ">*  1«»«''«J  'or  Cottwold 
^  the  range  to  cro«  with  Merino  ewes  which  has  cau«Hl  the  breed',  popnlarlty. 
The  Cotawold  la  next  In  alae  to  the  Lincoln.    Tbew  aheep  have  white  or  gnr 

^'^J^.r''ZJ^^'  "*"*•  '*"  *****  "^^  "»"«  '»'*•*<*  o"  the  forehead  la 
^aracteriatlc.  The  mutton  la  of  fair  quality.  altboa«h  the  admixture  of  fat  and 
hau.  la  not  aa  dealrable  aa  In  the  amaller  Down  breeda.    The  feedlns  qnalitlea  are 
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food.  They  are  not  bard  tttOm,  bat  mint  liar*  cood  can  and  feed  or  tiMj  beconw 
nnrtghtly.  The  Utea  la  rather  open,  and  tha  wool  hanga  In  rlntlata  of  good  length 
and  quality.  They  ahear  a  fairly  h«avy  fle«».  They  are  abont  madlnm  In  fecundity 
and  early  maturing  qnalltleai 

THI  LINCOLN. 

Thla  breed  la  quite  an  cdd  one,  coming  from  the  county  of  the  aame  name  In 
Baatem  England.  It  originated  by  croaaing  Lelceater  rama  on  the  Old  Lincoln  ewea. 
Thla  la  the  largeat  of  our  domeatlcated  breeda  of  aheep.  It  haa  become  a  favourite 
breed  for  croaaing  on  Merino  range  ewea  to  produce  large  mutton  lamba,  and  In 
Auatralla  thla  crow  haa  given  riae  to  another  new  breed,  the  Corriedale.  Thla  large 
breed  doea  not  thrive  on  acanty  pasture.  The  Lincoln  requires  planty  of  feed  and  la 
adapted  to  lowland  condltlMia.  In  Oregon  the  moist  climate  has  been  found  well 
suited  to  them,  and  the  Lincolna  produced  there  are  famous,  being  equal  to  the  beat 
English  Lincolna.  The  mutton  la  Inclined  to  be  coarse.  None  of  the  long-woola 
produce  mi>tt<m  as  palatable  as  that  of  the  Down  breeda  The  fleece  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  the  mutton  breeds,  although  not  as  heavy  aa  that  of  the  flne-woolled  breeds. 
The  wool  staple  is  long  and  lustroua.  In  eariy  maturity  and  proliflcacy  the  Lincoln 
Is  not  equal  t;-  the  Down  breeda. 

THE  KENT,  OR  ROMNEY  MARSH. 

Thla  breed  originated  In  a  low-lying  tract  of  land  In  Kent  County,  England,  the 
marrti  being  a  tract  reclalmtd  from  the  sea.  The  old  Romnev  breed  lacked  good 
mutton  form  and  quality,  but  were  hardy  and  produced  a  heavy  fleece  of  long  wool. 
They  usually  grased  throughout  the  year,  and  these  she^  still  subsist  without  winter 
feeding  to-day  in  their  native  silre.  The  breed  seems  to  have  given  good  results 
where  tried  on  this  aide  of  the  AUanHc,  although  few  have  been  bred  so  far.  The 
breed  la  quite  popular  In  New  Zealand  and  Argentina. 

It  la  claimed  that  Ronmey  lambs  are  larjter  at  birth  than  any  other  breed.  The 
breed  is  white-faced  and  hornless  and  very  hardy.  The  mutton  Is  the  beat  quality 
of  any  of  the  long^ool  breeds  and  nearly  as  good  as  Down  mutton.  The  fleece  Is 
long  and  dense  and  has  some  of  the  points  of  Down  wool,  ringlets  not  being  so  much 
In  evidence  as  in  the  other  long-wool  breeds.  The  fore-t<H>  is  not  always  present. 
The  fleeces  weigh  exceptionally  well,  the  wool  being  dense  as  well  as  long.  The 
breed  la  not  very  prolific,  not  many  twina  being  bom. 

THE  WEN8LEY0ALE. 

Thla  attractive  breed  is  descended  from  the  old  Teeswater  breed.  They  are 
native  to  the  north  of  England,  and  In  appearance  are  similar  to  the  Leicester,  the 
two  breeds  having  been  mixed  in  the  early  days.  The  Wenaleydale  Is  a  large, 
upstanding,  hornless,  long-wool  breed,  very  acUve  and  hardy.  One  characteristic  is 
that  the  face  and  lega  and  the  whole  sk"-.  to  some  extent  are  blue.  The  Old  Country 
breeders  prefer  thte  colour,  as  it  brings  dark-faced  lambs  when  the  rams  are  crossed 
on  Black-faced  Highland  ewes.  This  cross  is  very  popular  In  the  North  of  England 
for  the  production  of  hardy  feeding  sheep. 

The  mutton  of  the  Wensleydale  Is  of  good  quality.  The  fleece  is  long,  but  rather 
open,  and  falls  in  beautiful,  close  ringlets  all  over  the  body.  The  ewes  are  quite 
fertile  and  good  milkers.  The  inside  of  the  ears  should  be  blue  and  the  forehead 
adorned  with  a  fore-top  of  curly  ringlets. 

THE  BLACK-FACED  HIGHLAND. 

Thta  romantic  breed  is  a  native  of  the  Htghlanda  of  ScoUand,  but  no  one  knows 
much  about  their  origin.  This  breed  and  the  Cheviot  are  the  two  important  breeda 
of  aheep  in  Scotland. 

The  breed  la  well  adapted  to  mountainous  areas  with  scanty  pasture.  They  are 
exceedingly  hardy  and  can  withstand  severe  conditions  where  other  sheep  would  die. 
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Lincoln  ewe. 
They  are  out  of  place  on  ordinary  farms,  but,  being  very  picturesque,  are  sometimes 
k^t  In  parks.    Highland  sheep  are  small  and  very  active,  bat  not  su  restless  as  the 
Welsh  mountain-sheep.    Although  the  form  of  body  is  not  the  best,  the  mutton  is  of 
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Romney  Utrah  ewe. 
the  higbwt  qnailty.     The  fleece  !s  \<mg  and  eoarse  and  contains  much  hair  and  kemp. 
It  Is  classed  as  carpet-nool.    Both  sexes  are  horned.    The  face  Is  often  mottled  with 
distinct  white  marks.    The  lambs  are  strong  and  hardy  at  birth. 

THE  KARAKULE,  OR  ARABIC. 

This  brejd  Is  the  one  used  In  the  production  of  Persian  lambskin  or  astracban, 
the  demand  for  which  is  Increasing.  Hence  the  Interest  aroused  in  America  and 
Canada  lately  In  the  breed.    One  New  York  house  imports  as  many  as  2SO,000  skins 
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WeoMlejiMt  ewea. 
annuully.  The  demand  is  so  great  that  It  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  cross-breeding 
to  Increase  the  supply  In  their  native  country  of  Turkestan.  For  this  reason  there 
are  comparatively  few  really  pure-bred  Karakules  In  existence.  It  Is  against  the 
law  In  their  native  country  to  export  these  sheep,  as  the  Bokharan  noblemen  wish 
to  retain  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  Karakule,  like  the  Timls,  is  one  of  the  fat-tall  breeds.  The  head  Is 
characteristic.  The  face  Is  narrow  and  the  forehead  l6  much  rounded.  The  rams 
generally  have  sjjiral  horns,  but  the  ewes  are  usually  horuless.  The  ears  are  pendu- 
loiui.  The  face  and  legs  are  covered  by  shiny,  black  hair.  The  fleece  of  the  adults 
1»  coarse,  long,  and  may  vary  from  grey  to  black.  The  lambs  when  bom  are  usually 
Jet-black,  and  this  lamb-wool  has  a  high  lustre  and  Is  closely  curled  In  the  beat 
•peclmens.  These  curls  open  out  after  the  lamb  Is  ten  day*  old,  so  that  It  must  be 
Wiled  before  that  time.  Formerly  the  ewe  was  killed  to  obtain  the  skin  of  the 
nnbom  lamb,  but  this  Is  no  longer  done.    After  the  lambs  are  killed  ihe  ewe*  are 
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Black-faevd  Hlgblaad  «we. 
milked,  and  the  famous  Brinza  oheese  Is  made.  The  value  of  a  good  skli  Is  about 
$15.  This  breed  is  extremely  hardy  and  will  thrive  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
In  Bokhara  the  sheep  are  mimmer-grazed  In  the  mountains,  and  winter  In  the  low- 
lands. The  mutton  is  said  to  be  the  most  paratable  of  any  breed.  The  fat,  especially 
of  the  tall,  U  aned  by  the  nativeit  as  butter.  Crosses  of  this  breed  wltb  ttie  Lincoln 
and  with  the  Barbadoes  or  "Woolless"  sheep  (a  very  proUflc  breed)  have  proven 
fairly  satisfactory. 

THE  MERINO. 

Fine-wool  sheep  have  existed  in  Spain  as  long  as  history  tells,  and  Important 
textile  arts  were  founded  early  In  that  country  on  the  flne-wool  supply  furnished  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Merino  breed.    These  sheep  were  Introduced  into  many  countries. 
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Kunknle  ewe  wltfc  Umb. 
and  the  type  improved  notably  In  Prance.  Auatrtilla,  and  America.  The  worlA-wlde 
dtetrlbntlon  of  the  Merino  la  acconnted  for  by  lu  own  peculiar  qaalltlee.  It  to  a 
most  adaptable  breed  and  exceedingly  hanly.  although  Its  appearance  does  not 
Indicate  hardtnen.  It  produCea  a  heavy  fleece  of  the  beat  quality,  and  it  has  the 
Inherited  habit  of  banding  doaely  together  In  large  flocks  when  grasing.  The  United 
States  has  developed  Its  own  types  of  thto  breed.    The  Vermont  Merino  was  devel- 
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ICerlBo  ewe,  CUm  B. 
op«d  mainly  in  New  England.  It  became  tlie  Iteaviest  wool-produclDg  aheep  in  tbe 
world,  and  tlie  wool  is  of  exceptional  strength  and  flnenesa.  The  skin  is  in  lieary 
fcrida  over  tlie  body,  giving  a  larger  surface  for  the  growth  4^  wool.  Only  the  ears 
and  the  nose  are  woolless,  wool  extending  down  the  legs  to  t'le  hoofs.  The  form  of 
bodj  Is  not  at  all  good,  however,  from  the  mntton  standpoint. 

The  Delaine  Merino  was  developed  in  (Miio  and  Pennsylvania  principally.    This 
tyiie  la  witbont  or  nearly  wlthont  folds  in  the  skin.    Delaine  Merinos  have  more 
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lb.  ISiim^^Z^  "^^J**^  r«i*^l«.p  liidM.,  .  thi.  ea.tto.rt  to 
»•  •Mir  «ayk   MawateT^  to  prodMa  laaitai  af  BMttoa  typa,  ram  of  aw  aC  tka 
I  u*  aiad  as  tha  naca  Martoa  awaa^   Obto  Martaaa  ara  faaMw.  tka 
nol  o(  tka  warM  katac  pndMa«  tkam    Tbara  Martao  awaa  an 
ter  tha  ptodwiiea  of  vaqr  aarljr  laaba. 

THI  RAMMUIIXIT. 

— J!I1*".!!!?*J!.*^*'~*  ■"*"  4mtopa«  hjr  tha  rraMh  OovanuMBt  aarly  laat 
emtwtj  tnm  9p»alak  alack.   Ttar  wara  tayiavad  to  fans,  cdMtttttttoB.  alaa,  aad 


Baraboulllct  rmai. 
breadliiff  qnalltkia.    THey  hare  fewer  fold.  In  the  akin.    They  hare  proved  rery 
popalar  on  American  rangee.    BambonlUeto  are  larser  than  Herinoe. 

JUOOINQ  SHEKP. 

Th.1!^  !J  !!!!*"  ^  «*«»-^n»  t«»tli  are  the  beat  gnlde  np  to  a  certain  age. 
The  row  or  front  or  Indaor  teeth  on  the  lower  Jaw  (there  are  no  Indaor.  on  the 
npper  Jaw)  ahoald  be  examined  by  holClng  the  head  firmly  with  one  hand  and 

lamb  haa  eight  amall  reiy  white  "  ancklng-teeth."  called  temporary  Inclnn,  About 
one  year  of  age  tbe  centre  pair  la  replaced  by  a  pair  of  permaneiit  Indaora  lUeae 
parmaaant  teeth  aoon  become  modi  wider  and  larger  than  the  ancklng-teeth.  tija 
next  pair  of  permanoit  teeth  ajvear,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  flrat  pair,  abont  two 
y«Ma  of  age;  the  third  pair  ao<«  after  the  sheep  Is  three  yeara  old ;  and  the  fourth 
and  last  pair  appears  at  the  comera  shortly  after  the  aheep  to  four  yeara  old. 
Roaghjy.  then,  the  Aeep  la  aa  many  yeara  old  aa  It  haa  paira  of  permanent  Indaor 
teeth. 
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With  atfrmiicliK  att.  ih*  ImUi  bwooM  wMw  aiNirt  froa  imwini  oat  of  tbo  Jaw. 
Tho  aka  aboald  to  to  kMp  tbo  brMdlng  flock  compoaod  mainly  ot  "  fnll-moatli " 
•waa-that  U.  four  or  flvt  jmn  oNi-aa  ibia  la  tbo  aaoal  pfofltabia  broadlnf  period. 
Uaba  ibonld  not  to  brad  at  ail.  Two-rMr-olda  ara  not  aa  raliabia  braadora  aa  wbM 
oldar.  Anjr  tima  aftn  flra  or  alx  jrtara  of  ago  taath  ara  llabla  to  to  loat  or  abad, 
wblcb  bindara  tt^lag  and  la  a  fTMt  datrlmmt  to  tbe  awa'a  naafulnaw.  A  good  awe 
can  to  kapt  In  brawilna  condition  aftar  tbia  bjr  aoma  aztra  cara  and  ftadlng,  and 
oceaalonally  tbara  ara  awaa  wblcb  braad  good  laarita  up  to  tan  yeara  of  aga. 

JUPOINO  MUTTON  tHIIP. 

Aftar  loi  ilog  at  tba  taMb  to  datmralna  tto  aga,  look  tba  hand  orer.  A  robnit 
baad  broad  batwem  tba  eyaa,  la  an  Indication  of  a  good  abeep  behind  It.  Then  feel 
tba  ibapa.  width,  and  iepth  of  the  neck,  abonldera,  and  along  tba  back  to  the  tall- 
bead,  naiog  one  hand  on  each  aide  the  bodjr.  By  careful  handling  tto  tleablng  on 
the  rita  ai.d  orer  tba  tockbona  can  ta  eaUmatad,  i^o  tbe  width  acroaa  tba  loin,  and 
lower  down  the  fnllnaaa  of  tto  leg  of  mntton.  Hanging  la  more  neceaaary  In  Judging 
abaap  than  witb  other  klndi  or  live  atock  owing  to  tho  corerlng  ot  wool. 

In  tbe  ewa  H  la  important  to  poaaaaa  good  milking  quailtlea  if  aba  la  to  rear 
twlna  and  get  tbam  early  to  matnrity.  Bucb  a  ewe  ia  rather  alender  In  the  neck, 
with  a  tong,  femtnlna  faca  and  a  body  aometbing  like  ttot  of  a  dairy  cow,  wedge- 
ahapad,  daai)  in  tba  cheat,  wall-epmng  riba,  deep-bodied,  and  wide  acroaa  the  hina 
and  loin. 

Qnallty  ia  Indicated  mainly  by  cleanneaa  of  tone  in  the  lega.  Qnallty  ia 
Important  from  a  bntctor'a  atandpoint,  aa  there  la  more  aaleable  meat  from  a 
rarcata  of  good  qnallty,  bat  eren  theaa  will  not  dreia  mncb  orer  half  of  their  lire 
weight 

Tbe  t>c«t  wool  on  the  aheep'a  back  la  aronnd  tbe  ahoulder,  and  tbe  pooreat  on 
♦he  tbigha.    To  open  and  examine  the  wool,  nae  the  handa  laid  flat  on  theae  parte. 

THE  WOOL. 

Wool-flbre  ia  covered  with  minnte  «calea  reaenAIIng  to  aome  extent  thoae  on  fluh. 
Theifc  give  the  fibre  ita  p'rengtb  and  Ita  distinctive  Inirtre.  When  a  icale  la  Injured 
or  deitroyed  through  dlseaae,  atarv&tlon.  or  mechanically,  a  weak  point  exlau  in  the 
wool-fibre  at  that  point,  rendering  it  unfit  to  atand  the  atrain  of  the  comt.ng  procea* 
In  worated-mannfactnre.  The  Interlocking  of  the  acalea  of  one  liore  Into  thone  of 
another  makea  felting  or  cloae  matting  poaalble,  which  ia  neteaaary  to  the  production 
of  cloth.  Merino  wool,  which  ia  the  fineat.  or  least  thlcif,  often  hai  but  a  aingle 
scale  going  right  around  the  fibre.  The  medium-fliie  wools,  such  aa  the  Shroimhiro 
and  Hampshire,  which  hove  a  thicker  fibre,  poaaeas  two,  three,  or  more  acales,  and 
the  long-woola.  such  aa  the  Cotawold,  Lincoln,  ind  Leicester,  several  more  scales. 
having  the  thickest  fibre  of  all.  The  number  ot  fibres  growing  on  a  square  Inch  of 
skin  is  bet-»en  4,000  and  0,000.  By  crimp  Is  meant  the  wavlnesa  of  the  fibre.  A 
closely  crimped  fleece  la  a  compact  fleece  and  one  which  will  hold  the  oil  or  yolk  in 
tbe  wool.  TbIa  grrease  Is  a  natural  protection  tfom  rain  and  anow.  Fine  wools  have 
a  greater  crimp  than  coarse. 

STARTINQ  A  FARIM  rtOCK. 

Tbe  beginner  will  perhaps  do  better  by  starting  with  good  grndea  than  with 
pure^tredft  until  be  gains  experience.  He  should  by  all  meana  use  a  registered  ram, 
however.  If  he  can  obtain  grades  of  the  same  breed  and  about  the  same  type,  hia 
work  in  breeding  and  Inq>rovement  will  to  all  the  easier.  TJnlformity  of  type  In  the 
flock  ia  very  dealrable.  The  use  of  only  the  beat  rams  from  proilflc  stock  and  true 
to  type  Is  important  when  we  considt^  *»<at  in  five  yearar  time  after  starting  a  man's 
flick  all  the  breeding  ewes  will  most  likely  have  been  bred  by  himself.  The  breeder, 
then,  baa  the  improvement  of  hia  flo<*  in  bia  own  handa.  Id  addition  to  using  the 
best  rams  he  mast  keep  only  the  best  ewes  for  breeders  and  aeil  the  others.    Ewes 
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wMrti  bring  twiM  •■«  ralM  ttnma.  kMHhy  lanb*  will  HMr  tniD>mli  tli«lr  brtMtiim 
qmllllM  to  tlt*lr  pntrar-  A  mw  ram  laoit*  aboald  b*  iMtMl  for  brMNlinc  qnalUlM 
on  MMne  of  tba  oM  mtm  wboaa  rapablllllM  ar«  alrtadjr  known.  Tbia  iMtlng-ont  of 
a  new  alra  la  qolta  important  If  progrMa  la  to  ba  mada. 

Inhrte4int  mn4  Line-krtedint.—'th*  aarlr  Improrara  of  the  mnttnn  brvMla  had 
to  practica  Inbtvadlng.  ai  lh#y  bad  only  tb»lr  own  Bocka  to  aalart  from  at  drat. 
iDbrcadlDg  U  tba  mating  of  rarr  doaa  ralatlona,  aa  of  alra  and  daoghtar.  Una- 
bracdlng  la  Um  mating  of  rvlatWaa  not  ao  doaaly  akin,  altbough  coming  frooi  tba 
■ama  ancaatry.    The  adrantaga  of  tbIa  kind  of  oraadlng  la  that  tba  good  qualttlaa  of 
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An  and«iirtl>l«  ilre  with  nai><<w  chnt  and  |>oor  conforniatlOD. 
the  family  are  atrongly  perpetuated.  The  blood  la  concentrated,  and  other  character- 
latlca  are  uot  Introduced  becauae  outside  Wood  la  not  uaed.  The  diMdvantage  la  that 
ony  defect  In  the  IndlTldnala,  auch  aa  weakneiiB  of  constitution  or  poor  breeding 
qualities,  If  auch  la  preaent,  will  be  sure  to  crop  out  atrongly.  Tbe  defects,  aa  well 
aa  the  good  qualities,  are  brought  out  atrongly  by  Inbreeding.  There  can  be  no  gain 
In  concentrating  the  blood  of  any  but  anlmala  of  the  highest  excellence.  "  Breed  the 
beat  to  the  best "  la  alwaya  a  aafe  maxim.  Cros»^>re«dlng  should  not  be  practised 
ttolesB  In  upeclal  cases,  auch  aa  when  mutton  rams  are  croaaed  with  Merinos. 

CARE  or  THE  FLOCK  IN  THE  PAUL. 

Starting  with  the  breeding  season,  tbe  management  of  n  flock  In  autumn  Involves 
three  In^ortant  things— the  selection  and  culllng-out  of  the  ewes;  selection  of  the 
ram ;  and  mating  at  tbe  proper  time. 

Aged  ewes  shonld  only  be  kept  if  they  are  known  to  be  good  breeders  and  aa 
long  as  they  are  not  paat  profltable  age,  say  six  years  as  a  general  rule.  These 
undesirables,  as  well  as  those  with  spoiled  udders,  should  have  been  disposed  of  in 
spring.  In  a  small  flock  the  ewea  will  all  be  known  individually  to  an  Intereeted. 
owner.  A  large  flock  shonld  have  book  records  kept  by  means  of  ear-marka.  It, 
must  be  remembered  at  thla  time  that  the  best  motbera  are  the  best  milkers.  Thea« 
ewea  are  llnble  to  he  low  In  flesh  after  weaning,  say,  twin  lambs,  and  will  show  up. 
poorly  agalnat  a  fat  ewe  which  has  had  one  lanifc  and  ralaed  It  on  little  milk.  The 
thin  ewea  ore  not  nanally  the  cnlls.    Ewe  lambs  are  not  bred  In  their  first  year  ncler 
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tipOTt  m»n»am»ttt.  It  Mnata  tbMi,  bdiI  liioy  biiva  r»tr,  ■mall  lauilM.  Wbeii  Itey 
N«»wi  TMrtlDgi  III  iMr  mkomI  fan  ibvy  .iMHild  b*  OMlfd  with  an  »pa  t*m  of 
kaown  brf<MilBC  ablllilM.  lo  tbat  with  Ibrtr  Bnt  crop  of  lamb*  lb*  cimnI  bn«k-ra  can 
ba  picfcad  oat. 

Time  tf  MuUnt—VnWM  wluttr  Iamb*  ara  wanlad  Iba  lima  of  luatlnc  In  llrltlab 
Coldnbla  will  ba  lu  H«|itambar,  Ortiiber.  or  Noraaibw.  thiMnMltiic  largely  <>u  iba 
ollmatP.  Tba  pan-nitage  of  loaa  la  llabia  to  ba  bigb  In  our  aaTmY  WImain  If  tbe 
lamba  coma  too  rarly  In  tba  yaar.  Tba  awa  namlly  carrtni  tba  lainb  Iwmityonv 
araaka,  ao  tbat  lualliac  early  In  Bi^ember  will  bring  tba  flmt  lainba  aiNitit  tim 
bagluulng  of  rAruary.  Tbia  may  be  dona  In  oor  mllit  Coaat  illmMle.  Mating  in 
Novambar  will  bring  lamba  In  April,  wbkb  la  about  right  for  a  innara  winter  illroate. 
It  la  a  go«l  plan  to  bare  ibe  graia  atarttiig  to  grow  ao  tbat  tbe  ewea  i-an  be  turmtl 
out  to  paature  two  or  tbrea  weeka  after  tbe  lamba  arrlre.  The  fall  I.  the  only  tliiK- 
tbat  awaa  genaralty  coma  In  beat  and  will  taka  tba  ram.  Tbe  exceiillona  to  tbIa  are 
Doraat.  Merino,  and  Tunia  awea.  Tba  Interrila  batwaan  tbe  (lerloibi  of  beat  are  from 
two  to  tbreo  warka. 

t'lMihtmt  Bm-m.— Bv  tbta  la  meant  e«tni  feeding  before  mating  to  bare  the  ewea 
gaining  In  fleab  at  the  time.  The  adrantagea  gained  by  tbe  |ira<-tlr«  ara  atroiiger 
lamba  and  mora  of  them.  Beatdea  thia,  tbe  ewea  mate  more  readily,  and  tbe  lamba 
tbarefora  coma  nearly  at  one  time.  Tbe  explanation  la  tbat  the  orarlva  of  the  ewea 
are  more  actire  when  tbe  ewe  la  In  good  rondlttoo,  not  too  fat.  After  weaning,  tbe 
ewea  aie  turned  on  abort  paature  until  tbe  milk-flow  baa  ato|ipe«l.  Then  they  ere 
glren  good  iiaature.  auch  aa  good  aftermath,  rape  paature.  or  a  ration  of  grain,  to 
get  tbem  gaining  In  fleab.    Thii  I*  called  "fluabing"  them. 

r*«  Jtam  in  the  Uutlntf  Araaon.— Tba  ram  abould  be  well  cared  for  at  thIa  time, 
and  umially  be  la  fed  a  grain  ration  erery  day  by  bimaelf  to  arold  bla  getting  run 
down  In  condition.  Care  muat  alio  be  taken  tbat  he  la  not  overworked.  Oi*  tbe 
other  band,  an  orerfat  condition  will  give  rery  poor  reaulta  In  either  ram  or  ewe. 

Number  of  Eurei  to  a  Ram.~X  yearling  or  older  abouid  aerre  flfty  wm  In  the 
•eaaon  If  taken  out  and  fad  grain  once  a  day.  Bam  lamba  anawer  well  if  uaed 
moderately.  Twenty  to  twenty-flro  ewea  la  enough  for  a  well-grown  ram  lamb.  By 
turning  tbe  ram  In  with  tba  ewea  only  momlnR  and  evening,  hia  energlea  are  (-oii- 
aerred  and  more  femalea  can  be  taken  care  of  by  bim.  A  mature  mm  ao  cared  for 
nud  ll))eriiily  fed  can  aerre  100  In  the  aeaaon.    • 

Uarking  Etcrt  a«  bred. — Oually  the  ram  haa  hia  breaat  smeared  with  aouK* 
colour  of  ochre  and  llnBee<l-oll,  ao  that  all  ewea  bred  by  him  are  marked.  The  (•<)lour 
can  be  change*)  erery  ten  daya  or  ao.  The  dntea  of  breeding  can  thuii  be  noted  down, 
and  If  ewea  come  In  heat  again  they  can  be  picked  out.  Thoae  that  do  not  mate  at 
all  are  alao  kna>wn.  The  ewea  when  lind  are  caught  and  tbe  numtier  of  the  par-tag* 
taken. 

WINTKR  MANAOEMENT, 
Ooutino  omi  FeetHng. — A  warm  bnrn  la  only  nevewary  when  lainbing-tluie  t'omea 
In  aerere  weather.  Close  housing  of  aheep  la  wrong,  and  extremely  bad  reaulta  follow 
It.  The  aheep  la  an  outdoor  animal  and  cannot  stand  conflnement.  Close  houalng 
Inrarlably  leada  to  colda  and  other  troubles.  The  fleece  proridea  nearly  all  the 
protection  necewary,  provided  the  winter  quartera  are  dry.  Partially  o|ieii  nheds 
with  dry  footing  are  the  best  shelter ;  12  to  15  square  feet  of  floor-space  and  18  Inchea 
of  rack-space  is  required  tor  each  sheep.  Whwi  the  weather  is  dcy  the  ahwp  will 
generally  prefer  to  lire  and  sleep  outside.  It  will  be  moat  convenient  to  have  the 
feeding-racks  Inside,  but  some  of  the  roughage  should  be  obtained  outdoors  almost 
all  tbe  time.  ThIa  provldea  the  breeding  flock  with  much-needed  exercise,  without 
which  trouble  will  follow  at  lamblng-tlme.  As  long  aa  the  fields  are  fairly  dry  and 
there  Is  grass  there,  the  aheep  will  do  better  on  the  sod.  Extra  feed  can  be  given 
at  night  at  home.  When  there  is  no  pasture  or  the  ground  Is  snowed  under,  the 
roughage  can  be  fed  In  the  flelda  In  radcs  or  scattered  over  the  ground  from  a  wagon. 
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Anyway,  the  breeding  ewes  must  not  be  closely  confined  for  long  and  they  must  have 
exercise.  It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  ewe  lambs  In  a  separate  lot  so  that  they 
get  all  the  feed  coming  to  them.  The  stud  rams  may  be  left  with  the  main  floclt. 
but  ram  lambs  Itept  over  should  be  kept  separate.  All  the  breeding  ewes  should  be 
watched,  rind  their  condition  noted  from  time  to  time  by  feeling  the  covering  of 
flesh  over  tht  backbone  and  loins.  Sharp  vertebra  sticking  up  indicate  that  more 
feed  and  care  is  necessary.  If  the  points  of  the  bones  are  not  ai^arent  there  is 
danger  of  the  ewes  being  too  fat. 

Winter  Feed*.— Good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  Is  far  better  than  timothy.  Mixed 
hay  is  goo<l,  provided  It  is  not  too  coarse.  Sheep  like  fine  herbage.  Pea-straw, 
threshed  or  unthreshed,  is  good  fodder  for  sheep.  Oat-straw  is  the  best  of  the  grain 
straws,  but  Is  not  equal  to  good  hay.  Unthreshed  oat-sheaves  are  good,  fed  along 
with  hay.  Hoots  such  as  turnips  or  mangels  are  safer  than  silage,  and  are  almost 
necessary  to  provide  succulence  In  the  ration.  Silage  can  be  safely  fed  If  sound  and 
free  from  mould  or  gassiness.  Oats  and  bran,  with  perhaps  a  little  llnseed-roeal.  Is 
about  the  best  grain  ration;  2  to  3  lb.  of  good  hay,  2  to  4  lb.  of  roots,  and  V*  to 
%  lb.  of  grain  Is  a  winter  ration  for  lu-lamb  ewes.  If  no  grain  is  fed  more  roots 
and  hay  must  be  given.  They  also  require  lots  of  fresh,  pure  water.  It  should  be 
accessible  at  all  times.  Coarse  salt,  made  yellow  with  powdered  sulphur,  must  also 
be  given.  It  should  be  before  them  all  the  time.  Rams  are  fed  similarly.  It  should 
lie  said  that  a  liberal  supply  of  mangels  sometimes  causes  stones  or  calculi  in  the 
bladder  In  rams. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT. 

Keep  Elect  (;Mict.— Towards  laniblng-tlme  care  must  be  taken  that  ewes  are 
not  overcrowded  at  the  racks,  In  gateways,  etc.,  or  made  to  jump  over  obstacles, 
frightened  by  dogs,  or  roughly  handled.  The  duration  of  pregnancy  Is  about  147 
days,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  there  Is  danger  -f  the  ewes  casting 
tlielr  Iambs  it  any  of  the  above  things  happen. 

Hinns  0/  Lanih!ng.—A  few  days  before  dropping  the  offspring  the  flanks  will  drop 
and  the  vulva  appear  red  and  swollen.  Just  before  the  actual  birth  the  ewe  appears 
restless  and  frequently  changes  her  position. 

Trimming  Udders. — Previous  to  lambing,  the  wool  should  be  clipped  off  on  and 
around  the  udder,  that  might  be  in  the  way  of  the  lamb  sucking.  This  is  so  that 
the  liinib  will  have  less  difficulty  finding  the  teats,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  him 
getting  hold  of  the  wool -locks  and  swallowing  them.  Big,  greedy  lambs  often  die 
from  wool-bull  In  the  stomach,  which  might  have  been  prevented.  If  very  dirty  the 
udders  need  to  be  washed,  or  the  lamb  may  refuse  to  suckle. 

Assistance  in  Lamhino.—T\\\s  Is  not  very  often  necessary.  The  ewe  should  be 
left  to  herself  until  at  least  two  hours  after  showing  signs  of  lambing.  Straining 
Iiidiciites  that  the  lamb  is  about  to  be  expelled.  The  "water-bag"  soon  bursts,  and 
the  forefeet  of  the  lamb  should  then  apjiear  with  the  nose  next,  between  the  front 
legs.  This  Is  a  normal  birth  presentation.  If  the  lamb  Is  seen  or  felt  to  be  In  any 
other  position,  with  perhaps  a  leg  or  the  head  bent  backwards,  assistance  must  be 
given.  With  the  hand  and  arm  well  washed  nnd  covered  with  vaseline,  olive-oil.  or 
lard,  push  back  the  lamb  Into  the  body  until  r  m  can  be  obtained  to  turn  it  into  the 
proper  position.  A  cord  can  first  be  attacluil  to  one  or  both  legs  or  to  the  lower 
Jaw  of  the  lamb  If  necessary.  These  operations  must  be  done  gently  and  carefully. 
Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  womb  caused  by  abnormal  conditions  at  lambing  should 
he  treate«l  by  Injection  of  a  weak  creolln  solution  Into  the  womh  through  an  oiled 
hose  with  funnel.  Give  by  tlie  mouth  2  I'rams  of  laudanum  In  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  raw  llnseed-oll.  The  after-birth.  If  retained  In  the  ewe,  should  be  gently  and 
gradually  pulled  away.    When  expelled  It  must  be  removed  and  buried. 

In  cases  of  twins  or  triplets,  there  may  be  some  time  between  births.  When 
born,  the  second  or  third  lambs  should  be  put  with  the  flrst,  so  that  the  ewe  will  at 
once  know  and  own  It. 
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Weak  Lamh».—lt  the  Iamb  has  any  difficulty  In  sucking,  due  to  weaknera  or  the 
restlessnew  or  stupidity  of  the  mother,  assistance  must  be  given  by  holding  the  ewe 
or  tying  her  and  directing  the  lamb.  The  milk  should  be  started  from  the  teat,  and 
a  mile  squirted  Into  the  lamb's  mouth.  As  toon  as  the  lamt)  Is  born  the  mucus 
should  be  cleaned  from  Its  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  the  attendant  may  blow  Into  the 
nostrils  to  start  the  lungs.  The  ewe  will  lick  and  dry  her  offspring,  and  In  a  few 
minutes  a  strong  lamb  should  be  on  bis  feet.  Weak,  lifeless  Iambs  can  often  be 
brought  round  by  wrapping  In  hot  blankets  and  feeding  the  ewe's  milk  frequently, 
.•<  little  at  a  time  with  a  spoon,  with  i)erhap8  o  little  whisky  added. 

(  suHlly  after  two  or  three  days  a  lamb  does  not  suffer  from  cold  even  If  the 
we.  aer  Is  severe  with  snow  on  the  ground.  It  pays  to  give  them  attention  at  birth, 
at    he  time  they  need  It. 

Making  Eures  acvcpt  Lambs. — Sometimes  a  ewe  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
i-yn  lamb.  In  that  case  her  udder  should  be  e.\timlned  to  see  If  there  Is  an  Inflamed 
condition,  and  whether  or  not  she  has  milk.  She  must  be  fastened  up  and  held  for 
the  lamb  to  suck,  so  that  she  cannot  butt  the  lamb.  If  the  lumb  Is  weak  It  nmy  be 
transferred  to  another  ewe  and  a  strong  and  i^rslstent  lamb  substituted.  I'atlence 
Is  required  to  see  that  the  lamb  suckles  frequently,  at  least  every  hour  for  a  day  or 
two,  after  which  the  ewe  will  own  the  lamb.     It  Is  often  advisable  to  transfer  lambs 


riock  In  which  thiTe  are  evidences  of  noglect. 
to  other  ewes,  as  when  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb  or  has  too  many  to  rear  pro|)erly.     In 
case  two  ewes  Iamb  nearly  together,  the  strange  lamb  should  be  rnbbed  with  the 
other  ewe's  lamb  or  with  her  milk,  or  the  dead  lamb's  skin  may  be  sewed  over  the 
back  of  the  living  lamb.    The  ewe  detects  her  lamb  mainly  by  smell. 

Orpfmn  or  Pet  Lambs. — These  may  he  rearml  by  iinnd  on  pure  cow's  milk.  \ 
newly  dropi)ed  lamb  only  requires  2  teaspoonfuls  every  hour  the  flrst  day  or  two. 
The  milk  should  be  fresh  and  at  blood-heat.  An  ordinary  baby-bottle  with  rubber 
nipple  can  be  used.    A  spoonful  of  lime-water  can  be  added  If  Indigestion  troubles. 

Feeding  Grain  to  Lambit.—\t  will  be  wise  to  feed  lambs  grain  right  from  the 
start  If  It  Is  desired  to  get  best  results,  \fter  the  lauibs  are  bom.  If  good  pasture 
Is  not  available,  it  will  pay  to  feed  grain  to  the  ewes  also,  but  not  If  they  are  on 
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Cfl«/,o«ot, -The  b«.t  tirn2  *         .      ""*«*<>»  meal  l8  excellent. 

or  «Ke.  The  J^":>^L'^ LTTI^JZ^^T^^:"^  "'"^  "■«»  ^^  '^-"^ 
•hould  hold  the  lamb  belly  up  bvOTtheri^l  ,  ^  "  *'"'  """"•  T"**  »»»«''*«»' 
lamb  agalhrt  hia  body,    lie  end  ofth.  f.,^  "  '***  *'«^*''"  '"'<'  P'««""8  the 

testicle,  and  la  cut  olearoV  The  J^t.crwi.Tr'^  '*  """«'  ""  '^^  ''««»  "- 
near  the  end  of  each  testicle  la  then  lutl^  Z\  '^^  "'"'""'«•  "^^  oonatrlcion 
The  testicles  are  then  Rras^  and  Zl^  '**"""'  ""'"'"*'  ""*  »'  »«  «>verlng. 

«K)dy  as  possible.  This  n.e E  leaved  t^scZn.'"'"'"*  *''  *"''  "  ""•'  *"  *"' 
has  a  chance  to  drain  away  '  "P*°  *"  ""»*  ""^  «'"«  that  forms 

«-n.rr;rrnre:rcrtS?„r:r  ^ru-^-^  -  -«' — -  - 

advantages  of  this  method  Is  that  the  sm^  hJ»  7^  *  "'  described.  The  dU- 
rrom  the  inner  wound  for  lonTso  th«  .„«  "I'.'*"''  "'"'  '^°  ■«"  »"»^^  ^^'-'a^e 
occurs  the  scrotum  should  be  ^^'t  o J„         """T""""  ■""»'  •^""^  '»'">«•     "  thU 

"  "C^r  r  -------  r  ?rz--"-  ^  ---  -  -- 

betw2:*h;r,4r\'t7s'':ftrLi:irr  ?r  v"" """  "'^  '--^  '»«■«'  •^-•"-^ 

tion.  An  lamb'  should  ^^ZZ^  The  o  g  aH  isTs  '"*, '?",  '•^"'  "'  '"^  ™^*" 
the  Sheep's  tall  was  used  as  a  sfor;honse  a^f„l2  ,1  "  77  'I'  °'  ""'■'^"*  '^"y*  '*""' 
It  accumulated  fat.     In  our  modern  hrl^    .1    ,  "'  """"'^-    ^"  *""««  of  plenty 

a  distinct  d«nger.  in    hat  If  ^  animal       \TV^''  '^  "^"^'  »'«'•  '°«'e«^er,  ia 

the  castration  period  as  possible.    In  fart  many  trt™Lr  '  "  "'  ""'"' 

••ase  of  ram  Iambs  at  once,  but  this  is  rni,T7  '*'^'"™  *••«  two  operations  In  the 
When  a  week  or  ten  days  ^Id^fSi  4,1  Is  o^^t^r*".;.^"  '""*"  "'"'""'  "^  '^^^ 
from  the  body.    Where  the  skln^thJlL  '"""  "  """^  ■"»''*  ■"»'«  «»  Inch 

^stance,  a  Joint  wilt  be  J^a^S  When^  T*^  "nderneath  Into  the  tall  at  this 
to  be  docked,  a  string  sLLrrtlr^?,^  t  ItfriL"  'T'  '''''  "''^  ">""'••'  "«- 
removed  after  „  ,^„pie  of  da,?  *     "   "'^'■*  '"•' '"'"  *»  **»!'  •"«^«"K.  «"<! 

CARE  DURING  SUMMER. 

there'u'rporb.r'S'j^eU'g^r  dX^r  ''■"'  -"'-"  '^-  *•'•'  — •  - 

made  slightly  yellow  with  p^w^erL  ^fnh^'^f  TT'  ""  '"'^*"''«  "'  «»"««  «»'t 
good,  Clean  water-supply  Is^S  TZT  ".""'^  '^  *^'"'«  ^''^  ^'^^^  ^ 
must  be  wate«Ki  at  ITast  ira  day  Ho™^  should t.'l°"'  "■""'""^'  '"^  "'^'^ 
aeld  If  it  is  possible  to  avoid  It  WhL  r.«hZ  k  1  ***  **  P'^^i'Tea  In  the  same 
or  lambs  may  be  hurt.    To  ward  off  tl  « 1  ^^  ",?1!*'  "'  '^'^  ''*'  "*  *'"»«'•  *"«  "•«'I' 

grub  In  the  nostril.  It  .s^^to  ™!t  the  mut.^  f^^^^  :"""'  "^'"''"^  "  "^'"^ 
the  month  of  July     The  tnr  onn  ^         muM'es  of  all  the  sheep  with  tar  earlv  In 

brush.  Otherwrthe^„bs,X^n7h"hel  ''.'"'  ""'  ""'''^  ""  -»"  »  «-" 
from  the  nose  In  winter  Somek1^.„,tL^r.""f.'^"'^  '""""°"  "»*  »  '''^•""rge 
provide  the  best  shade  but  ?^,nTthei  an  o^Z  '-,»«-«»"<' '»  --nmer.  TreL 
Will  suffer  if  forced  to  bear  the"r^ro;  rm.dda^  si"""'  ^•'^""  '^'"  "^^    «--" 

than^rt:er:rk!*7trtUir„rr:Torm^  ••^""'''-  ^-^'^  — --"^ 

pasture,  and  they  are  thus  atleto  k^p%rUof  pa"«s.tf '  ""^  **""«  '^"" 
pasture  Is  divided  up  It  will  grow  mZTZII  f  P""*'"^  worniH,  etc.  If  a  large 
ground  two  or  tbZZTa^Z  TlJ.T       ."u  "''*''"'"'  ""''  ^"^  ^'"•»«e  to  fresh 
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the  rate  of  2  lb.  per  acre.  A  good  stand  of  rape  will  carry  twenty  lamba  an  acre 
for  two  months,  and  will  put  a  flne  flnteh  on  them,  with  a  little  grain  to  help.  For 
ewes  with  lambs  on  rape  an  acre  a  month  for  twenty-flve  head  combined  may  be 
reckoned  sufficient.  Sheep  must  not  be  turned  on  rajMj  with  stomachs  empty.  Ilape 
and  kale  are  someth  ^  sown  with  small  grains,  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  or  In  the 
cornfield  after  the  last  <ultlTatlon,  to  be  used  us  pasture  In  the  fall.  Alfalfa,  like 
pure  clover,  Is  liable  to  cause  bloat  If  pastured.  It  Is  best  fo  cut  It  and  feed  It. 
Cabbage  Is  also  a  good  crop  for  sheep. 

Weaning.— Four  months  of  age  Is  the  usual  time  to  woau  lambs.  Before  wean- 
ing they  should  be  eating  grain  well,  so  that  there  will  be  no  set-back.  At  weanlng- 
tlme  the  ewes  should  be  put  on  short  pasture  to  become  dry.  They  can  be  put  to 
glean  the  stubble-flelds,  etc.  Haud-mllklng  of  some  ewes  Is  sometimes  necessary  to 
prevent  spoiled  udders,  but  usually  the  milk  is  reabsorbed  without  trouble. 

FEEDING  THIN  SHEEP  FOR  MARKET. 

For  several  years  farmers  in  the  lifldner  District  have  made  a  practice  of 
Importing  thin  American  sheep  to  run  on  the  aftermath  of  the  meadows.  These 
sheep  are  marketed  In  fairly  good  condition  from  Christmas-tlnie  on.  Little  or  no 
grain  is  fed,  but  good  hay  Is  |)rovided  If  necessary.  In  the  United  States  alfalfa- 
hay  Is  much  used  for  fattening  thin  range  lambs. 


Shi"      .>adl7  Infpstrd  witb  tick*. 
SHEARING. 

The  proper  time  to  shear  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  owner.  If  the 
weather  conditions  are  good  It  is  best  to  shear  when  the  wool  begins  to  loosen  up 
or  "  rise  " ;  probably  in  April  on  the  farm  and  later  on  the  range.  Shearing  should 
be  over  by  the  time  the  hot  weather  comiuences.  Shearing  seenn  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  sheep,  and  they  will  Immediately  start  to  gain  If  well  cared  for. 

Washina. — Sheep  should  not  be  washed  before  shearing  iinlosf:  they  jtrc  vpry 
dirty  and  the  wool  chaffy.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  farmer  to  do  the  Job  thoroughly, 
and  there  Is  danger  of  the  animal  catching  cold.  If  shearing  is  done  soon  after 
washing,  the  weight  of  the  wool  shorn  is  much  less,  due  to  the  washlng-out  of  the 
oil  In  the  wool. 

Removal  of  the  Fleece.— A  good  job  can  be  done  with  the  hand-shears,  but  a 
novice  Is  sure  to  cut  a  lot  of  wool  twice,  and  Is  also  liable  to  Injure  the  sheep.    The 
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hand-power  macblne  will  be  fonnd  uaefal  on  the  farm.  It  can  b«  obtntned  with 
different  attachmenta  for  clipping  aheep,  honea,  and  cowa.  To  ahear.  the  aheep  la 
thrown  and  placed  on  lU  baunchea  with  Ita  back  agalnat  the  abearer'a  lega.  Com- 
mencing at  the  throat,  an  c^tenlng  la  made  down  the  belly;  then  the  lega  are  dipped, 
and  the  bend  and  then  one  aide  clipped  along  until  the  backbone  ig  reached.  This 
latter  la  done  with  the  aheep  lying  on  the  other  aide.  By  holding  a  front  leg  and 
keeping  the  head  down  the  aheep  la  eaally  controlled.  Then  the  animal  la  turned 
over  to  dip  along  the  other  aide.  When  flnlabed  the  sheep  la  lying  on  the  untorn 
tieeee. 

The  following  concise  directions  on  preparing  wool  for  market  are  given  In 
Pamphlet  No.  2  of  the  Sheep  Division,  Live  Stock  Branch.  Ottawa  :— 

"  Directions  for  caring  for  Sheep  in  order  to  produce  a  Good  Quality  and  Con- 
dition of  Wool.—(l.)  Feed,  sheep  wdl  and  regularly.  Sheep  poorly  fed  will  possess 
a  harsh  fleece  lacking  In  oil  and  frequently  with  a  feeble  or  weak  fibre.  This  does 
not  constitute  desirable  wool  for  sale.  Where  sheep  are  starved  for  a  period,  the 
effecU  will  be  shown  In  the  wool  by  a  weak  section  which  will  break  readily  and, 
consequently,  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  for  combing  or  worsted  purposes. 

"(2.)  Every  effort  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  wool  free  from  chaff,  hay.  and 
burrs.  This  can  be  avoided  by  using  proper  feed-rac:.s  and  care  In  preventing  hay 
or  straw  dropping  upon  the  aheep  during  feeding. 

"(i.i  If  sheep  are  scouring.  If  possible  keep  the  wool  well  clipped  behind,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  heavy  dung-locks. 

"(4.)  Endeavour  to  eliminate  in  breeding  operations  black  sheep  from  the  flock. 
Mate  only  sheep  possessing  pure  white  wool.    Black  wool  is  sold  In  the  reject  class. 

"(6.)  In  marking  sheep,  never  use  oil  paint  or  tar,  which  are  Insoluble  and  wlli 
not  scour  from  the  wool. 

"(C.)  Sheep  should  be  dipped  In  some  reliable  material  twice  a  year.  In  the  fall 
before  entering  winter  quarters  and  In  the  spring  after  shearing. 

"Directions  for  preparing  and  packing  Wool—(1.)  Shearing  should  be  done  on 
a  clean  board  floor,  never  on  the  dirt,  and  the  fleece  should  be  kept  as  comi)aet  as 
possible. 

"(2.)  Fleeces  should  be  tied  with  paper  twine,  never  binder  or  sisal  twine. 
Turn  In  the  sides  of  the  fleece  and  roll  compactly  from  tali  to  neck  with  the  bright 
or  clipped  surface  outn-ard. 

"(3.)  The  wool  should  be  packed  In  very  closely  woven  Jute,  hemp,  or  paper- 
lined  sacks. 

"(4.)  Tags,  dung-locks,  or  stained  pieces  should  never  be  included  with  the 
fleeces,  but  always  packed  separately  If  wool  Is  adhering  to  them. 

'  (5.)  All  black  or  grey  fleeces  should  be  packed  by  themselves. 

"(C.)  Lamb  fleeces,  possessing  unusual  quality  and  length,  may  well  be  kept 
apart  from  the  others  and  offered  for  sale  as  a  distinct  class. 

"(7.)  The  wool  should  be  absolutely  dry  at  shearing  and  should  never,  sub- 
sequently, be  permitted  to  bi'come  wet. 

"(8.)  Tub-washing  should  not  be  practised.  If  washing  Is  followed  at  all,  let 
It  be  done  on  the  sheep's  back,  and  at  the  time  of  shearing  keep  the  washed  separate 
from  the  unwashed." 

DIPPING  FOR  TICKS. 

Sheep  shi  ild  be  dipped  at  least  once  every  year,  and  twice  If  necessary.  Soon 
after  shearing  Is  the  usual  time  to  give  the  main  dipping,  but  fall  dipping  is  usually 
needed.  After  shearing,  most  ef  tiie  ticks  arc  on  the  lambs  and  will  hinder  their 
growth.  The  earlier  It  can  be  done,  with  the  weather  fairly  warm,  the  better.  The 
wool  will  be  short,  and  so  the  dip  will  be  effective.  If  lam'js  are  less  than  three 
weeks  old,  however,  there  Is  danger  of  the  ewes  disowning  their  Iambs  on  account 
of  the  dip  destroying  the  scent  by  which  the  lamb  Is  recognized. 

If  any  ticks  are  present  the  flock  rtiould  be  dipped  In  the  fall,  so  that  the  aheep 
are  not  worried  all  winter  by  the  vermin.    It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  sheep-owners 
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neglect  fall  dipplnf,  bat  it  it  prubably  becanw  the  wool  li  loo(  and  the  Uclu  ai^ 
not  noticed  in  the  fall.  In  ca«>  winter  baa  aet  in  before  tbe  dipping  i.  done.  It  i. 
b«t  to  nae  a  paate  dip  which  can  be  nibbed  on.  An  illnatratlon  la  given  of  a  troe 
of  dipplnrtank  for  a  amall  flodi.  For  a  flock  of  aereral  hundred  the  tank  would 
hare  to  be  twice  aa  long,  ao  that  the  aheep  can  twim  through  and  dip  themaelvea. 
The  width  it  about  2  feet  at  the  top.  narrowing  to  1  foot  at  bottom.  Two-inch  piank 
makea  a  good  tank.  but.  of  courae,  cwicrete  ia  more  durable.  Buy  only  one  of  the 
well-known  brands  of  aheep^lip  and  uae  according  to  the  directions  given  on  the 
container.  They  uanaliy  contain  carbolic,  araenic,  or  tobacco  poiaon.  When  ualng 
amall  tanks  or  barrels,  care  muat  be  Uken  that  the  liquid  reaches  ail  oarta  of 
the  body.  v    «  w 


Dipping  a  large  flock. 
CATCHING  AND  THROWING  SHEEP. 

The  best  way  to  catch  aheep  la  to  have  them  b-  i-ed  close  together  In  a  amall 
pen  or  corral.  These  should  be  built  in  a  comer  of  the  pasture,  ao  that  if  a  sheen 
is  aeen  to  be  lame  or  111  or  flyblown  It  can  be  examined  at  om*  When  aheep  are 
bunched  close  together  the  person  may  be  right  among  them  and  they  cannot  ruah 
about  and  hurt  themselves.  Sheep  should  not  be  clutched  violently  by  any  part  of 
the  wool  that  can  be  reached.  Catching  them  in  this  manner  lajurea  the  skin  and 
hurta  the  aheep. 

The  proper  place  to  catch  hold  of  a  sheep  la  Just  above  the  left  hock  Use  the 
right  hand,  and  then  with  the  left  grasp  the  wool  of  the  lower  Jaw.  The  sheep  can 
be  led  forward  by  moving  the  right  hand  up  to  the  tall. 
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Catching,  throwing,  and  leading  a  sheep. 

TRIMMING  THE  FEET. 

This  should  be  done  once  or  twice  a  year  at  least,  If  the  flock  Is  not  on  rockv 

Z7'^t    f '  "*'"'  °'  *"'  •""'  '"''"  '^°«''  *"-  -"«  o-^  -«'n8  dTr   "  lodge 

thfZ  .^   r  ^'*  ''"V""  *"'"•    '^'•'>l>«""o»  will  also  shorten  the  toe  and  bX 

w   h  n  n^r    w'    'l""**  """*  '"**^^"«-    "  *"»  '»  *>"«=  "»«  '""t  should  be  dressed 
with  pIne-tar  before  the  sheep  Is  allowed  to  go. 

HOME-RAISED  MUTTON. 

namS:-""'  "  "'"**""'"  ''"^*'"'  '"  """"»"•  "''t"'"  t»>"'8«  "ave  to  be  attended  to. 
bleed  VcIk"*  ^^^  "'"*''  "'  '*""*  *'^^''*y-'°"'-  I"'""  before  killing,  or  It  will  not 

(2.)  Have  It  penned  up  so  that  It  need  not  be  chased  and  e.xclttl 

(3.)  Provide  water  while  fasting. 

(4.)  Dress  Immediately  after  killing. 

An  old  sheep  may  be  stunned  before  sticking,  or  a  lamb's  neck  broken  just  after 

^hf„!J'';h  4  "  1  tr"*  "P'""""'-  "^^  •^"«  "  P"^'^  through  the  neck  Just 
behind  the  Jaw,  with  the  sharp  edge  toward  the  backbone.  The  flesh  Is  cut  to  the 
bone.    The  windpipe  should  not  be  cut  If  the  sheep  Is  properly  s  nek 

Mutton  must  not  be  cooked  before  the  animal  heat  Is  all  out,  or  It  will  be 
disgusting. 
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In  *  cold  climate  Jt  can  tw  kept  In  •nnimer  in  a  cold-itore  room  attached  to  the 
Ice-houee,  or  in  winter  it  can  be  packed  In  mow.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  thaw 
and  freeie  again,  aa  It  Ukca  the  mellow  aud  flavoury  taate  away. 

Corned  Mutton.— The  following  are  two  recipes  for  coming  mutton  :— 

(1.)  Make  a  brine  strong  enough  to  carry  a  potato  about  half  oat.  To  half  a 
barrel  of  this  brin;  add  %  lb.  of  saltpetre.  In  ten  to  twelve  dnys  the  meat  will  be 
cured,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  weaker  brine. 

(2.)  To  every  4  gailona  of  water  allow  2  lb.  brown  sugar  and  0  lb.  salt ;  boil  20 
minntes  and  skim.  Add  4  os.  saltpetre.  When  quite  cool  pour  on  the  meat,  which 
has  been  sprinkled  with  salt  and  packed  li  a  tub.  In  two  months  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  Donr  off  the  brine,  boil,  and  skim  again,  adding  8  ot.  brown  sugar  aud 
hi  lb.  salt 


TrimmlDK  the  fe«t. 

Spiced  Mutton  Horn*.— Sprinkle  and  rub  Into  the  ham  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre 
Then  rub  on  2  teaspoonfuls  ground  allspice  and  cloves,  equal  parts;  then  rub  on 
about  a  teacup  of  brown  sugar.  Then  rub  In  salt  for  about  a  minute,  and  repeat 
the  above  every  other  day  for  three  weeks.  Do  not  oversalt,  as  mutton  takes  salt 
quite  readily.    Mutton  thus  cured  is  delicious  boiled,  or  sliced  and  fried. 

RANGE  MANAGEMENT. 

Many  ot  the  elevated  ranges  of  the  Interior  have  been  overgrased  and  are 
deteriorating.  Such  areas  should  be  given  a  rest  by  being  fenced,  so  that  the  grasses 
may  have  a  chance  to  reseed  themselves.  On  a  range  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  in 
Washington  artificial  seeding  was  tried.    The  following  grasses  gave  good  results 


^^.f^'-^if^'w^^ip^pf^f^sir' '  'j^'j*! 
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sraM.  and  brom^graM.  On  all  raocMi  Mioagii  graM  abonld  b«  left  to  mtun  arery 
jrjjar  to  «j««  that  tha  .raaa..  will  b.  p^n^ui  by  r«.«ltog.  and  IZT-^^J 
*ot  ba  tamed  <»  tb«  ran.,  ontll  th.  graaa  la  wail  aUrtad  In  tba  aprlnTotharwI.* 
they  ara  tempted  to  nat  polaonoaa  — "  ""wrww 


Floor  pUn  of  cloned  tbwp-ihed. 


An  op«n  ibeep-ihed. 


i.-4t« 


'«ie  work  of  nbcep-kllllng  dogs. 

«  „^"»?*  [?°**  "  """  •*'  ***  P'"""^^  lanAlng-aheda  and  Individual  pena  for  the 
flock  at  lamblng-tlme.  A  kw.  of  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  lamba  can  be  prevented 
ftr  giving  the  neceasary  attention  at  this  time.  An  experienced  herder  with  a  boy 
aa4  boraea  can  take  care  of  1,000  head  on  the  range  In  open  country.  Good  herdew 
loae  r^y  few  sheep  or  lamba  by  coyotes.    Good  doga  are  a  great  help.    A  range 
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«oc*  of  am  1.000  b«ad  In  Uw  Okasann,  after  paylnc  tbe  wasva  ..f  the  herder,  and 
a  boy  who  was  emptored  ai  help  In  tba  auiuiiicr.  team-work,  coat  of  •bearlnn.  etc, 
and  deducting  cost  of  fewl.  last  jroar  returned  a  clear  profit  of  M  per  ewe. 

THE  DOQ  NUICANCE. 

Dofs.  besides  worrying  sheep,  may  noattrr  parailtem  tucb  as  the  eggH  of  tape- 
worms, orer  the  pastures,  to  Infect  the  sheep.  It  has  been  eatlnMted  that  the  losses 
cauMd  by  sheep-worrying  dogs  are  equal  to  those  caused  by  disesse.  The  "  gheep 
Protection  Act,  1017."  affords  some  relief.  It  prorldes  for  tbe  formation  of  sheep- 
protection  districts  wltbln  which  all  dogs  must  be  licensed.  Any  dog  not  bearing  a 
llcence-Ug.  or  any  dog  seen  at  any  time  In  the  act  of  chasing  sheep,  or  any  dog  at 
large  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  may  be  killed  by  any  penmn,  under  the  ptorlslons 
of  this  Act.    A  loaded  shotgun  or  rifle  should  be  keirt  handy  always. 

It  la  not  only  the  sheep  which  are  actually  hurt  or  killed  which  are  damaged, 
but  tbe  whole  flock.  Ewes  which  have  once  been  chased  will  abort,  lose  flesh,  and 
prore  unprofitable  breeders. 

Sheep  are  nearly  always  killed  by  dogs  during  the  night-time,  so  that  It  Is 
desirable  to  get  the  fiock  Into  the  oablt  of  sleeping  near  home  by  providing  salt  near 
the  buildings.  It  Is  also  a  good  plan  to  put  lots  of  sheep-bells  and  several  larger 
bells  on  the  fiork.  This  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  marauiNng  dogs  or  coyotes,  as  well 
tis  warning  any  one  within  hearing  If  trouble  Is  afoot.  A  dogproof  fence  Is  one  of 
woven  wire  about  B  feet  0  ln<4ies  high,  with  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  along  the 
bottom  and  top.  Very  few  pasture  fences  are  dog-proof.  If  confined  In  a  dog-pioof 
encloeyre  at  night,  the  flock  should  be  fed  or  else  set  at  liberty  very  early  In  tbe 
morning. 

TRAPPING  AND  POISONING  COYOTES. 
A  No.  a  trap  Is  the  alse  to  use  In  trapping  coyotes.  It  should  be  fitted  with 
Hwlvels  and  fastened  to  a  log  or  stone  weighing  at  least  30  lb.  The  trap  Is  covered 
lightly  with  earth  and  baited,  several  traps  being  set  together.  Poisoning  Is  the 
means  generally  used  to  extermlnato  these  pests.  Strychnine  In  2-graln  gelatine 
capsules  Is  the  best  poison.  These  capsules  ore  first  dipped  In  melted  follow  and  then 
placed  inside  pieces  of  tallow  or  suet  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  afterwords  closing 
the  cavity.  Eggs  or  pieces  of  liver  the  size  of  on  egg  may  be  used  for  bait  also. 
Gloves  should  be  worn.    The  bait  Is  best  covered  with  blood. 

COYOTE-PROOP  FENCES. 

These  ore  used  to  some  extent  In  the  Western  States.  This  method  of  handling 
Rheep  has  much  to  commend  It.  but  the  cost  of  fencing  Is  excessive,  unless  the  range 
has  very  good  corrying  capacity.  The  following  ore  specifications  for  a  coyote-proof 
fence : — 

Posts  at  Intervals  varying  from  8  to  30  feet;  light  stays  used  every  10  feet 
where  posts  are  far  opart.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  barbed  wire,  preferably 
a  4-polnt  barb  bog-wire;  3  Inches  higher  o  34-Inch  Elwood  lawn-fence  with  4-Inch 
triangular  mesh;  5  Inches  above  the  woven  wire  a  plain  barbed  wire;  6  Inches  higher 
a  second  borbed  wire;  ond  8  Inches  above  this  a  third  barbed  wire. 

Great  care  should  be  token  In  making  the  bottom  of  the  fence  tight.  If  properly 
done  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  coyotes,  and  practically  no  repair-work  will  be 
Deeded  until  the  bottom  wire  rosta  nut.  If  half-done  there  wll!  be  continual  annoy- 
once..  The  fence  should  be  well  braced.  Such  o  fence  will  be  likely  to  cost  at  leost 
9iS00  per  mile.  Including  construction. 

The  advantages  of  fencing  the  range,  moy  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
Increased  carrying  capacity  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  customary  herding  system; 
(2)  heavier  sheep;  (3)  decrease  from  3  per  cent  to  ^  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  loss  at 
least;  (4)  less  expense  for  handling;  (5)  Increase  In  the  lonb-crop;  («)  heavier  and 
cleaner  wool-crop. 
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M  tkM.  c  b.  aroUM  tbm  will  to  iittl.  diMM*  In  ,  Ihrt.    TwcTSStSTSS; 

which  ta  lu  .dalt  .Uf  i.  found  In  tb.  do.  or  wolf  .p«ie,.    Th.  .iLp  .ffSS  w 
nnTudl^  ~~  "^  "•^  ""•  "'^  "'"'  •-"»  ""«*»  ►«*  —  t^*- 
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tK   if    *"'"*°'*"'  "  •««*«'nl-    It  I.  bMt  to  kill  the  .heep  in  the  e«rly  Tuge,  of 

cy.t  U  .wallowed  by  a  doc  or  coyote  (.uppoalng  the  brain  i.  thrown  away)  the 
tapeworm  grow,  to  maturity  In  the  animal,  and  It  give,  off  egga  which  m.^to  ea  e^ 
by  .beep  when  graalng  and  cauM  thla  dlwaw.  ' 

wifh^^tr'^*'/''*'!"'*  ^  ™'*^  **'  tapeworm  by  fa.tlng  twelve  hour,  and  then  doeing 

^XJLZI  "'"T  "i  "•""  ■"*"'  '""  •"  »  ""'"  "■»*""''  «>'  •»•"'.  '""owed  l' 
two  »»•«'•  by  1^  of  cartor-oll.  No  .olid  food  .hould  be  given  until  the  tapeworm 
1.  expelled.    Segment,  of  the  tapeworm  In  the  dung  are  a  .Ign  of  Infection 

inh.M^'^TrLf '""•^T*"'  "^  S'omacAirorm.-Sheep  have  tapeworm,  which 
inhabit  the  Intertlne..  Sheep  with  tapeworm  have  an  abnormal  appetite,  accom- 
panied by  general  weaknen  and  debility.  loaa  of  fleah.  and  palenen  of  akin  and 
mncou.  membrane..  Round-worm,  in  the  Inte-tlnes  cause  similar  «ym«toms  one 
^„«,*^".""'r°**^^'"  ?"  *"•  """  °'  *•»  I"*-""".  to<«n.  a.  nodular  dI«»M  or 

JTI!^"*,  ■  J^^  '"^''  ""  *•"*  ^  "*'  '"*  »"•****  »>'  «'»«!»«  ««er  their 
mother..  In  which  caM  frequent  change  of  paature  i.  a  preventive.  Blue  vitriol 
or  copper  Mlpbate  dlwolved  In  water  1.  a  good  remedy  for  worm..  Stomach-wonn. 
canw  more  deaths  than  the  other  specie..  The  twisted  .tomach-worm  Invades  the 
fourth  stomach,  and  reMmble.  a  barber',  pole  romewhat.  The  symptom,  and  treat- 
ment  are  the  same. 
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JtMfifONi  folvNM  /or  1f«r«M.^I>lMolrt  1  oa  of  Maootono  In  •  gallaa  of  boiling 
wntor.  tboB  add  nnotbor  gaUon  of  water.  Tbo  dooM  ar*  aa  fidlowa:  Umbi.  thn* 
■oatta,  1  on.  of  aotBtkm;  lanba,  atx  aontha.  m  oa.  of  lolullon:  abaap,  ono  jmr. 
SH  08.  of  aolation ;  abatp,  om  and  ono-balf  jtmih,  8  oa.  of  aolalloa ;  tbaop,  two  rtara. 
SH  oa.  of  BoiDtloo. 

I«Nr-«0orM*,  «o«M,  or  iraaft.— Tbia  dliMMt  la  cauaad  by  amalt  woraa  in  tbo  air- 
paaaafaa  or  Inngi.  Tbt  iboop  baa  a  low,  buakr  coogb.  Calfca  and  piga  baro  tbe 
MB*  dlaaua.  Umba  get  Infected  by  graaing  on  Infected  paatnrea,  eapedally  on  low 
land.  Ob*  to  four  ttaapoonfnla  of  turpentine,  or  tbe  breathing  of  tbe  fumea  of 
burning  anipbnr  aa  tbicfc  aa  a  peraon  can  atand,  are  tbe  rentediee. 

Omb  <M  Ike  Bemi.—ln  mldaunmer  tbe  abeep  gadfly  baraaaaa  tb«>  flock,  and  If 
poaalble  depoalta  Ita  living  gmba  Inalde  tbe  abeep'a  noatrita.  Tbeae  crawl  np  and 
attacb  tbemaelrea  to  the  membrane  of  tbe  paiaage  leading  to  tbe  noatrlla,  caualng  a 
diacbarga  which  may  be  mlataken  for  that  canned  by  a  cold.  The  abeep  try  to  arold 
tbe  r  by  aeeking  the  abade  and  putting  their  noaea  to  tbe  ground.  Their  noaea  may 
ba  tarred  aa  a  preventlTe.  and  abade  abonld  be  proTlded  If  not  available,  aa  tbe  fly 
doee  not  attack  them  under  ahelter.    No  other  remedy  can  be  glren. 

tieouTt. — When  turned  anddenly  on  rank  pasture  sheep  are  apt  to  get  dlarrlMM. 
or  sconra.  Any  sudden  ebange  of  food  la  apt  to  rauae  this.  A  remoral  of  tbe  cauae 
and  a  doae  of  a  dessertspoonful  of  laudanum  for  a  mature  sheep  (lesa  for  Iambs) 
glren  In  milk  or  water  will  cure  this.  It  Is  to  be  followed  by  a  teaspoonful  of  ground 
ginger  In  a  cup  of  warm  water.  Hcoura  may  be  cauaed  by  the  presence  of  worms. 
In  which  case  the  above  would  not  be  eSectlre. 

ConsKpalfcm.— Caused  by  long  feeding  on  dry  foods,  such  as  straw  and  timothy-' 
'  hay.    When  tbe  abeep  "stretches"  it  Is  a  symptom.    The  remedy  Is  a  pbyalc  of 
Epaom  aalta,  4  oa.,  or  raw  llnaeed-oll,  8  oa.    Feed  rooU  or  bran  with  aalt  and  ginger, 
and  abundance  of  salt  and  drinking-water. 

Lnmb-cAo/ers.— Bometlmea  the  fatteat  and  biggest  lamba  are  suddenly  attacked 
by  this  disease,  the  cause  of  which  Is  unknown,  and  die  In  a  spasm.  Tbe  only  remedy 
which  Is  of  any  avail  la  bleeding.  The  tsll  may  be  cut  off  or  a  vein  on  the  Inalde  of 
the  fore  leg  silt.    A  cupful  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  a  tw»inontbs-old  Iamb. 

CoJto  and  Bloating.— K  doae  of  8  oa.  of  raw  Ilnseed-oll  or  a  tablespoonful  of 
baking-soda  In  warm  water  will  give  relief.  In  bad  cases  It  may  be  neceaaary  to 
stick  n  knife  or  a  trocar  Into  the  paunch  to  let  tbe  gaa  out.  The  point  to  puncture 
la  on  the  left  side,  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  tbe  point  of  tbe  bip.  The  hip 
is  the  bone  which  sticks  out  at  this  point.    The  paunch  Is  Just  underneath  the  tkln. 

PfnXr-eye.— This  dlseaae  Is  infectloua  and  causes  sore  eyes.  The  sheep  should  be 
isolated  and  the  eyea  waabed  with  weak  antiseptic,  such  f~  a  1-per-cent.  creolln 
solution.  If  a  film  covers  the  eye,  enough  burnt  alum  to  cover  a  dime  should  be 
blown  through  a  tube  Into  the  eye  held  open. 

QoUre  or  Hwelled  JTw*.— No  definite  cause  has  been  established  for  this  disease, 
but  It  Is  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  lime  and  perhaps  other  substances 
in  tbe  water  and  food  of  breeding  stock.  The  remedy  is  to  give  pregnant  ewes  a 
mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  salt  made  slightly  yellow  with  powdered  aulpbur.  This 
should  be  before  them  all  the  time,  especially  in  winter  when  in  Iamb,  but  do  not 
use  much  sulphur  in  the  mixture.  Want  of  exercise  seems  to  make  this  disease 
worse. 

Scab.— This  disease  is  not  present  In  Canada.  It  Is  very  infectious,  and  Is 
rigidly  guarded  against  by  tbe  Dominion  veterinary  authorltiee.  The  scab  paraalte 
canaea  great  Irritation,  and  the  wool  comea  off  in  patchea.  Any  sign  of  this  disease 
nraat  be  reported  Imnedlatdy  to  the  nearest  Dominion  Inspector. 

JfaiTirota.— These  are  the  gruba  of  the  bluebottle  or  biowfly.  Sheep  which  have 
aores  or  elae  flith  about  their  hinder  parta  become  flyblown.  The  maggots  batch 
from  tbe  egg  in  one  day.  They  wUI  soon  eat  Into  the  body  unless  checked.  If  a 
aheq)  la  noticed  very  restless,  running  short  distancea  at  a  time  or  wagging  Its  tall. 
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It  BMMt  ht  Moglit  MiMl  raamliMd.  auoion*  will  kill  th*  Minota.  awl  thra  IIbm 
■iMmM  bt  ■prlBklMt  orer  tb*  part  to  iirereat  furtbrr  at'acka. 

Apktk9  or  Hon  Jfoal*.— Wban  lamtM  an  afftvtnt  with  ion  moatlia  or  Ilpa  tka 
twVa  mfater  will  llMjr  b«  affactad  alau.  Vm  a  mlature  of  (wrtc  acM.  1  part,  and 
lard,  8  parta,  on  tba  nddara.    For  lb«  moutb  um>  rarbolic  ointment  rraqnantty. 

Wool  Aalla.— Wool  balla  In  lamba'  itoaiNcba  may  ranaa  manjr  daatba.  Tba  lamba 
May  gat  bold  of  tba  wool  aronnd  tba  awo'a  uddM  If  not  cttppMi  away,  or  tbay  nay 
bara  dlgaatWo  troablaa  wblrb  cause  theni  to  eat  tba  wool,  or  thry  may  eat  wool  wban 
bItlBf  tbair  aidca  bwwuaa  of  tba  Irritation  from  ticka.  Tb#  facding  of  aalt.  pboa|>batp 
or  lima,  or  boBamaal  may  ba  mxwaaary.  tloaaa  of  raw  llnaaad-oll,  3  or  4  oa.,  may 
bafiran. 

foalH«<.— Tbia  la  naaally  tba  raault  of  nou-attaallon  to  tba  fart,  combined  with 
noddy  groond.  A  lama  abaap  abonid  be  caught  and  the  hoof  pared  down  witb  a 
abarp  knife  level  with  tba  aole.  Then  It  ahoald  be  dreaaed  with  a  aolntlon  of  copper 
anlpbate.  l  oa.  to  ^^  pinte  of  water.  Then  cblorlde  of  antimony  ibould  be  applied, 
after  wblcb  a  coating  of  pina-tar  aboald  ba  put  on.  A  large  fluc-k  may  be  treated  by 
mnnlnff  than  tbrougb  a  trough  In  wblvb  li  10  lb.  »f  cfifiper  iutpbate  dlMolred  In  B 
gallooa  of  water,  or  elie  the  abeep  can  be  herded  a  abort  time  In  a  bed  of  fraably 
alaked  lime  8  Inchea  deep. 

r«clt  Pmr»lyi{».—A  apaclea  of  wood-tick  ranaea  paralyala  hi  bamana  and  in  abeefi 
In  diatrlcta,  but  the  diaeaae  la  not  common.  The  ticka  nuiat  be  inilled  off  any  affected 
•beep,  when  they  will  recorer.    Tba  BImllkameen  Valley  la  moat  affected. 

Rotrimg  IXaeaac— Tbia  trouble  In  abeep  baa  been  found  In  Cbopaka  and  Vm- 
ticton  DIatricta.  Ten  per  cent,  of  one  large  flock  was  affected,  and  aome  died.  The 
abeep  leem  to  become  Infected  on  timbered  rangva  only.  The  diaeaae  appears  about 
June  and  diaappeara  iu  Anguat,  moat  of  the  animals  recovering.  The  only  remedy 
yet  found  la  the  avoidance  of  heavily  ttmliercd  rnngea. 

Plant  Poimmtng.—KtaoRH  polsonuun  plants  may  be  mentioned  larkapur,  aconite, 
death-camas.  loco-weeed,  lupine,  and  the  various  itolson-bemlocka.  Give  milk,  white* 
of  eggs,  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  a  weak  solution  of  t>emianganate  of  poUsh,  If 
available. 

Note.— One  tablespoonful  equals  about  H  oa.;  1  desaertapoonful  equals  about 
2  fluid  drama;  1  teaqNmnful  «iuala  uliout  1  fluid  dram;  1  tablespoonfnl  rnrbollc  add 
or  other  dialnfectant  In  3  plnta  water  equals  a  1-per-ceut.  solution. 
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